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Buckwheat and Honey. 


MINNIE IRVING. GEORGE W. YORK. 








1. Be - hold! a field of viv - id green, All pow-dered thick with snow, 
2. For while the buckwheat grows a-pace In sum-mersun and show’rs, 
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And yiel@-ing trib-utes of per-fume To all the winds that blow; 
To fur - nish forth the break-fast dish We prize in win-try hours; 
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While ev - ’ry flow’r of pur-est white That trem-bles in the breeze, 
The bees are work-ing 0 -ver-time, To gar-nish for our sakes 





























Is bend-ing with the gold-en weight Of bus- y hon-ey- bees. 
The hon- ey—Oh, de -li- cious — m eat up - on our cakes. 
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You are particular? : 


about the quality and workmanship of the bee-goods you buy—you have a right to be. 





Years ago, when bee-supply industries were at the “Carpenter Shop” stage, you were obliged to take 
what you could get—Hives poorly made and roughly finished—Sections that were made incorrectly, fit 
wrong, and gave you trouble. 


Now things are different—nowadays bee-supplies are manufactured scientifically right at the new five- 
acre plant of the G. B. Lewis Company. 


Lewis Beeware is the result of thirty-five years of bee-supply experience. The Head Mechanic has 
been with this organization thirty-five years; the Superintendent of bee-hives twenty-nine years; Super- 
intendent of sections twenty-eight years. All these years these men have been studying methods, mate- 
rial, machinery, and the peculiar demand of the bee-keeping public. 


Does all this mean anything to you? 
The Answer is simply this: Buy LEWIS BEEWARE. Insist on LEWIS BEEWARE. 


The Beeware Brand is a guarantee of success insurance in bee-keeping. 
Don’t be satisfied at this day and age with any other make of bee-supplies. 


It is sold by over thirty distributing houses in the United States and foreign 
countries. Ask for the name of the nearest one. 


G. B. Lewis Co., “Srscstae* Watertown, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Water-White Light Amber Light Amber 
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In any size quantities, in any size packages. 





If your Honey Crop is short, and you want to supply your regular trade, 
write to us for prices. We are sure that we can supply what you want at 
prices you can pay. 5 cents for a liberal sample of any kind desired. 



































We want your BEESWAX to work into 
Dadant’s Foundation 


Or will pay Cash for it, or Exchange for Goods. 







































DADANT & SONS, - Hamilton, Illinois 
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9 Foot-Power 


BARNE Machinery 


ane yeas ae. L yapane, of Charl- 

“We cut seg one 

b your  Contbined Machin 
winter. 50 chaff 





double the amount orbe bee-hives, 

to make, and we todo it with 
this Saw. 2 we 0 all you say it 
will” Catalog and price list free. 





Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 


oF 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





M. Hi. HUNT & SON 


The best time to buy your goods is during 
the falland winter months. We are mak- 
ing ma Discounts for Early Orders, 
and would like to quote you net prices on 
your needs for next season. 


—BEESWAX WANTED— 


LANSING, - MICHIGAN. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Langstroth 
ire Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant. Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. Bound in 
substantial cloth, and has nearly 600 
pages. Revised by that large, practical 
bee-keeper, so well known to all bee- 
dom—Mr. C. P. Dadant. Each topic is 
clearly and thoroughly explained, so 
that by following the instructions of 
this book one can not fail to be won- 
derfully helped on the way to success 
with bees. 

We mail the book for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00. This is in- 
deed a splendid chance to get a grand 
bee-book for a very little money. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bee- Keepers 
Here is a bargain in No. 2 
4%x4% 1-Piece 2-Beeway Sections 
$3.25 per 1000. Plain, 25c less. 
Send your order to-day. Also write for Cat- 
alog. 
AUG. LOTZ & CO., 


BOYD, WIS. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











“Scientific Queen-Rearing ”’ 


No other book compares with this 
one written by Mr. G. M, Doolittle. He 
is an expert in the business. It tells 
just how the very best queens can be 
reared. Boundincloth. By mail, $1.00; 
or with the American Bee Journal, one 
year—both for $1.60. In leatherette 
binding, 75 cents, postpaid; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.25. Send.to_the American Bee 
Journal, 



















BEES AND HONEY 


as ome Oe 
IN BEE-— KEEPING 


NEWMAN KEEPI 











The above is the title of a new and revised edition of what for many years 
was the book called “Bees and Honey,” written by the late Thomas G. Newman, 
editor of the American Bee Journal. Mr. C. P. Dadant, whose reputation as 
a honey-producer and expert bee-keeper is unquestioned, revised the book re- 
cently. The last edition consisted of 160 pages, but the revised edition, hereafter 
to be known as “First Lessons in Bee-Keeping,” contains nearly 200 pages, and 
is perhaps the most generously illustrated bee-book of its size now published, as 
it has over 150 pictures. 


“First Lessons in Bee-Keeping” is principally for beginners in the bee-busi- 
ness, as its name indicates. It contains the foundation principles of bee-keeping 
—just what every beginner ought to know in order to start right with bees. It 
does not pretend to cover the subject in so thorough manner as do the higher- 
priced and larger bee-books, such as “Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,” Prof. 
Cook’s “‘ Bee-Keepers’ Guide,” etc., but there are a large number of very impor- 
tant preliminary principles that should be well understood by every one who 
intends to take up bee-keeping, and this book is just the thing for that purpose. 


It is printed on excellent paper, and well bound in pamphlet style. The out- 
side appearance of the cover of this book, is entirely different from anything 
yet seen ona bee-book. One can know without reading a word that it is some- 
thing about bees, by simply looking at the cover, either front or back. 


We intend to present a copy to any person who sends us $1.00 for a year’s 
subscription zz advance to the American Bee Journal, whether a new or renewal 
subscriber; but, of course, the booklet must be asked for when subscribing and 
sending the dollar. 


The price of “ First Lessons in Bee-Keeping,” bound in strong paper, is 50 
cents, postpaid. We would suggest that every Journal reader secure a copy of 
this book in connection with your own advance renewal subscription, and then 
show it to your neighbor bee-keepers, and get them to send in their subscription; 
or, if you wish to sell the book to your neighbors, we will make you a liberal 
discount for such purpose. But be sure to get a copy of the book yourself, so as 
to see what a beauty it is. Address, 


George W. York & Co., 117 N. Jeff. St., Chicago, Ill. 


MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE-KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price, 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 
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We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 


Marshfield Mfg. Co., 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Marshfie!d, Wis. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
117 N. Jefferson Street, Chicage, Ill. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal 
is 1.00 a year, in the United States of America 
(except in Chicago, where it is $1.25), and Mexico; 
in Canada, $1.10; andin all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, “decll” on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1911. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your address-label, 
which shows that the money has been received 
and credited. 


~~ 


Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 








DISCOUNTS: 
times 14caline o9timesir1ca line 
; ae si 12 “ (tyr.) 10ca line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
(Organized in 1870.) 


Objects. 


1. To promote the interests of bee-keepers. 
2. To protect and defend its members in 
their lawful rights as to keeping bees. 
3. To enforce laws against the adulteration 
of honey. ‘i 
Membership Dues. 


One dollar a year. 
Officers and Executive Committee. 


President—GEORGE W. YorK, Chicago, III. 
Wipe-Tresident—W. D. WRIGHT, Altamont. 


Secretary—E. B. TYRRELL, 230 Woodland 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Treas. and Gen. Mgr.—N. E. FRANCE, 
Platteville, Wis. 
Twelve Directors. 


Jas. A. Stone, Rt. 4, Springfield, IIl, 
O. L. Hershiser, Kenmore, N. Y. 
H. A. Surface, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Wm. McEvoy, Woodburn, Ont., Canada. 
M. H. Mendleson, Ventura, Calif. 
R. C. Aikin, Loveland, Colo. 
R. L. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich. : 
E. D. Townsend, Remus, Mich. 
W. H. Laws, Beeville, Tex. 
J. E. Crane, Middlebury, Vt. 
E. F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 
R. A. Morgan, Vermilion, S. Dak- 


Are you a member? If not, why not send 
the annual dues of $1.00 at once to Treas. 
France, or to the office of the American Bee 

ournal, 117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill.? 
t will be forwarded promptly to the Treas- 
urer, anda receipt mailed to you by him. 
ery progressive bee-keeper should be a 
member of this, the greatest bee-keepers’ 
organization in America. 
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Crown Bone Cutter 


Hens fed cut green bone lay —easeMeaiiebens 
more eggs. Get a Crown Bone Me Meyegacn 
Cutter. Send to-day for catalogue. 


Wilson Bros., Box 414, Easton, Pa. in Price 





Myers Famous Lockstitch Sewing Awl 


Is designed particularly for farmers’ use, but it will be found a time-saver and money-saver 
in nearly every household. Itis not a novelty, but a practical hand-sewing machine for re- 
pairing shoes, harness, belts, carpets, rugs, tents, awnings, canvas of all kinds, gloves, mit- 
tens, saddles, etc.; you can also tie comforts. The Awl proper is grooved to contain the 
thread or waxed end, and the point being diamond shape will go through the thickest of 
leather, green or dry, any thickness. 

The “ Myers Awl” can be used with either straight or curved needle, both of which 
come with the outfit, and veterinarians will find it indispensable for sewing up wire cuts in 
stock. The “ Myers Lock-Stitch Sewing Awl” is a necessity for the people; can be carried 


MYERS 
Famous Lock Stitch 
SEWING AWL 







Sews Leather 
Quick 


in pocket or tool chest; nothing to lose, always ready to mendaripor tear. Better than 
rivets because it is portable. Can be carried in mower or harvester tool-box, threshing kit, 
or anywhere. If you save one trip to town for mending, you are money ahead. Every farmer 
needs one, every man who teams needs one. It is the most practical hand-sewing machine 
for actual use ever devised. Put up with straight and curved needles, waxed thread, illus- 
trated book of directions, and everything ready for use. 


Our Special Offers of this Famous Sewing Awl. 


We mail the Myers Lock-STITCH SEWING AWL for $1.00; or clubit with the American 
Bee Journal for one year—both for only $1.60; or we will mail the AWL free as a premium for 
ewes my be only Zwo New Subscriptions to the American Bee Journal for one year, with $2.00. 
Surely here is an article that will be very usefulin every home. Address all orders to— 


George W. York & Co., Chicago, Ill. 





Lewis Beeware, Bingham Smokers 
Dadant’s Foundation. 

Are Any Supplies Needed by the Bee-Keeper ? 
BEESWAX WANTED. CATALOG FREE. 
Leather-Colored and Golden Untested Italian Queens, $1.00. 

The C. M. SCOTT CO., 1004 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Bees For Sale. 








The - Biggest - Discount 











I have a few lots of Bees offered to me to 
sell, scattered in South Georgia and Middle 
Florida. The most of them are well located; 
others can be moved a short distance in 
good locations. The most of the bees are in 
modern hives, and some good bargains in 
the lot. 8Atf 


J.J. Wilder, Cordele, Ga. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Of the Season on Bee-Supplies. 


Send us list of goods wanted for best prices. 
Now Ready. Full blood pedigreed prize- 
winning Chickens—Barred Rocks that are 
BARRED; Whited_ Rocks and White Wyan- 
dottes that are WHITE—$1.00 each and up. 
Show-birds a Specialty. Cat. ready in Jan. 


Catalog Free. H. S. Duby, St. Anne, ill. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Heard Over the Fence One Day 


Brown—‘‘I say, Jones, I wish you would tell me 
where you send your HONEY, you seem to get such good 


results.’’ 


Jones—‘‘ Sure, glad to. THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 51 WAL- 
NUT ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO, sets every pound I produce, and I 
always receive my money the day the shipments arrive, 


They buy my BEESWAX, too. 


And, by the way, they handle 


the finest BEE-SUPPLIES on the market—Falconer Manufac- 
turing Co.’s make. Write them for a Catalog—am sure they 


will be glad to send you one.’ 
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National Association and Report 


We have received a copy of the 42d 
Annual Report of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, which includes, 
besides the proceedings of the conven- 
tion held at Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 
30 and 31, 1911, a complete list of the 
membership, the Treasurer’s report, 
and copies of both the old and the new 
Constitution. It has also about 25 
pages of advertising at the back. In 
all, there are 144 pages besides the 
cover. The financial statement made 
by the general manager and treasurer, 
N. E. France, shows a balance of $604.16 
on hand in the Honey - Producers’ 
League fund, and $439.70 in the general 
fund of the Association, but we learn 
privately that there is not enough 
money in this general fund to pay all 
the expenses to the end of this year. 


It may be just possible that before this 
number of the American Bee Journal 
goes to press, we will have a report of 
the election of officers held last month 
(November), and also the vote on the 
new Constitution. All, of course, will 
be interested to know whether or not 
the new Constitution is approved, for 
it would mean quite a change in the 
way the National Association is to be 
conducted in the future. 


If the new Constitution is voted into 
effect, there will be 5 Directors instead 
of 12, and the annual meeting will be 
mainly executive, those attending being 
delegates elected by the local branches 
or associations. Then those delegates 
who attend the annual meeting will 
elect the officers and directors of the 
Association. This will make a thor- 
oughly representative body, and it 
would seem that more business can be 
done at the annual meetings than here- 
tofore, for every delegate will be sent 
with authority to carry out the wishes 
of the local branch or association so 
far as possible. 

_ There is progress and advancement 
in every line of business and associa- 


EDITORIAL ¢&) COMMENTS 








tion effort, and it is a good time now 
for the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation to advance a little also. Of 
course, it may not be possible to do all 
the first year that needs to be done, but 
if things can be started now, it may not 
be many months until the effect of the 
provisions of the new Constitution will 
be felt among the members of the Asso- 
ciation. As Secretary Tyrrell well says: 

“The present fee of the National just 
about provides for the expenses of the Na- 
tional convention and getting out the Annual 
Report. Manager France will tell you he 
must economize to do that. This leaves 
nothing for the larger work of the organiza- 
tion, looking up market conditions, advising 
members regarding their honey-sales, assist- 
ing States in getting foul-brood laws, and 
many other things that might be mentioned.” 

In order to secure more funds with 
which to do more for its members, it is 
proposed that the National member- 
ship fee be increased to $1.50 per year. 
A third of this amount is to go to the 
local branch or association affiliating 
with the National. The annual dues 
of the Michigan Association have been 
for several years $1.50, and instead of 
its membership growing less it has in- 
creased, and the Association has pros- 
pered beyond anything known hereto- 
fore in that State. Mr. Tyrrell further 
says: 

“It may seem to some that this raiseisa 
mistake, and that bee-keepers will not pay 
the advanced price. But we must not forget 
that sometimes a small fee is really more 
expensive than a larger one. It is not so 
much what we pay. as what we get for what we 
pay. If our fee is so small that the whole 
amount is_ necessary for the running ex- 
penses and nothing left for progress, that 
fee is apt to be expensive; while a larger 
one, leaving a surplus for doing something 
extra for the members, might be really 
cheaper.” 

But whether the new Constitution is 
approved or not, there will still be 
much that the National can do under 
its former Constitution. Its officiary 
should devise some method by which 
the balance of the League fund could 
be used to good advantage in trying to 
create a greater general demand for 


honey. Perhaps a small advertisement 
run in a few select magazines of large 
circulation might be a good thing. It 
would be much better, however, if the 
National Association were in a posi- ° 
tion to offer a standard brand of honey 
in response to such advertising. This, 
of course, opens up a very large sub- 
ject, but we hope the time may come 
when, if the National Association is 
not able to handle the honey-business 
ona large scale, that some other or- 
ganization or company will be formed 
that will be sufficiently strong to do 
something worth while along the line 
indicated. 





Honey Used by a Colony in a Year 


It is not difficult to determine just 
how much honey is obtained from a 
colony as surplus; but the larger 
amount thata colony appropriates to 
its own use is not so easy to determine. 
It seems rather strange that so little 
should be known about a matter of so 
much interest. Adrian Getaz says that 
where the winters are cold a colony 
needs for its annual consumption about 
200 pounds of honey. In the warmer 
latitudes, where bees are active every 
month in the year, more stores are 
needed, and Editor Root thinks the 
consumption may be from 200 to 400 
pounds. It would be of interest to 
know just how much of these estimates 
is based on reliable data, and how 
much on guessing. 

The question, “How much honey 
does an average colony need in the 
course of a year for its own consump- 
tion ?” is one that may be commended 
to our officials at Washington when- 
ever the Government affords them 
enough money to meddle with any new 
questions, and also to the institutions 
of the few different States that give 
some attention to matters apicultural. 





Questionable Advice About Bees 


Some of the agricultural journals are 
wise enough to secure articles about 
bees that are reliable; but some of 
them are not so careful, and in the lat- 
ter case the farmer who depends upon 
his farm paper for instruction about 
bees is in danger of being misled. 

In Rural Life it is eorrectly stated 
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that “if the winters are extremely cold, 
if freezing weather prevails all through 
December, January, and February, it is 
best to cellar the bees,” but there may 
be a question about the correctness of 
the further statement that for the be- 
ginner it is best to leave them out- 
doors. 

“A fairly well populated hive to be 
wintered out-of-doors will need about 
25 pounds of honey to carryit over, 
while a little more than half these 
stores will suffice for cellaring.” Would 
it not be safer to add about 5 pounds 
to that estimate? especially as any 
amount not absolutely necessary would 
not be wasted. 


We are told that for heating bee-cel- 
lars on specially cold days and nights, 
“many use a small coal-oil or gasolene 
heater.” Noword is said about any 
danger from poisoning the air with the 
fumes from such a heater, and the be- 
ginner who takes such a method of 
heating his cellar without provision for 
carrying off the gases may find the bet- 
ter temperature more than balanced by 
the poorer quality of the air. 





New York Bee-Keepers Adver- 
tising 

From Hon. W. F. Marks, Chairman 
Publicity Committee New York State 
Association Bee- Keepers’ Societies, 
comes something that shows initiative. 
A pad of good writing paper has printed 
on the first page of its cover a queen- 
bee 6 inches in length, together with a 
queen, worker, and drone on a smaller 
scale. On the inside of the same cover 
are given interesting facts regarding 
the honey-bee and honey. 

This method of awakening interest 
is to be commended. A pad of paper, 
whether used by school children in 
their work or byadults for correspond- 
ence, will remain on hand for some 
time. The printed matter will present 
itself under such conditions that it will 
likely be read more than once. The 
manufacturers of paper pads will no 
doubt be glad to use these printed cov- 
ers for a slight consideration, and thus 
a little money will go a long way. 





When Buckwheat Yields Nectar 


It is perhaps the general belief that 
buckwheat yields nectar only in the 
forenoon. Gleanings in Bee Culture 
seems to dissent from this belief, and 
says: 


‘Buckwheat yields nectar just as fast at 
one time of the day as another. At night it 
continues secreting nectar, and continues 
until morning. The bees rush on it as soon 
as it is warm enough, clean up all the nec- 
tar, and, of course, as the buckwheat can 
not secrete fast enough to keep them going 
all day, there is usually nothing doing in the 
field from ro or 11 o'clock on until toward 
evening, and generally not until the next 
morning, when the buckwheat has had a 
chance tocatch up. If, on the other hand, 
there isa very large acreage of buckwheat 
compared with the number of bees to gather 
the nectar from it, bees might be busy on it 
allday. No, the honey probably does not 
come any faster at night thanin the day- 
time; but it may be secreted faster when 
weather conditions are favorable than when 
they are not.” 


This is such a radical departure from 
the common belief that it would be in- 
teresting to have testimony from those 
who live in buckwheat regions. Glean- 


ings in Bee Gulture says that the bees 
clean up the nectar by 10 or 11 o’clock. 
If they stop then because the nectar is 
all cleaned up, and if it secretes regu- 
larly throughout the day, ought there 
not to be enough secreted within 2 or 
3 hours to warrant the bees in going 
to work again? In regions where 
buckwheat is plenty and bees scarce, 
Gleaningsin Bee Culture thinks “bees 
might be busy on it all day.” But the 
question is, do they keep busy all day 
in such places? There must be places 
where buckwheat is plentier than bees. 
Can any one tell us whether in such 
places bees actually continue working 
on buckwheat all day? If bees are 
plenty and buckwheat very scarce, do 
the bees in such places get the nectar 
cleaned up earlier in the day than in 
other places ? 


This is not saying by any means that 
Gleanings in Bee Culture is wrong. 
Sometimes the popular belief is very 
much out of the way. Only before 
taking an opposite view we ought to 
know, you know. 





Knowing Foul Brood 


In a previous number of this Journal 
the thought was expressed that the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review was a little severe 
in judgment upon those who did not 
recognize foul brood. Referring to 
this, the Bee-Keepers’ Review quotes 
the sentence: 


““One who has never seen the disease be- 
fore may be excused if he does not recognize 
it at first sight.” 


Then Editor Tyrrell goes on to say 
this: 


“But that’s not the point, Brother York. 
The bee-keeper I referred to had colonies 
rotten with the disease, claimed he had read 
all about the disease, so he would be able to 
recognize it, and then denied havingit. IfI 
am not mistaken, Inspector Sanders found 
extensive bee-keepers—men who read the 
bee-journals, and who must have had the 
disease for years, either in their apiaries or 
around them—and yet these men denied 
having this disease. What was wrong? 
Didn't they know the disease, or didn’t they 
want to?” 


With that understanding of the mat- 
ter, Mr. Tyrrell, you have permission 
from this office to use your most savage 
vocabulary to express your indigna- 
tion. It would be hard to use language 
too severe. 





Reciprocity Between Bees and 
Plants 


On page 237, J. J. Wilder calls atten- 
tion to the fact that his experience in 
the past few years has shown that with 
the increase of bees comes increase in 
cotton-yields as well as nectar-yields. 
Referring to this, A. L. McCray writes: 


“Is this not in keeping with experiments 
made by our agriculturists, and is it not 
also true that herein is applied the law of 
giving and receiving, the same as in the 
moderate expenditure of strength-energy 
brings greater strength, and the moderate 
expenditure of mind-energy brings greater 
mentality, and the moderate expenditure of 
soul-energy creates greater soul-energy, and 
so on throughout all Nature? As Emerson 
has put it, ‘There is an absolute balance 
even to the law of give and take.’”’ 

A. L. McCray. 


Yes, there seems to be a universal 
law that the proper exercise of a given 
power increases that power, and also 
that there is a mutual give and take, as 





Mr. McCray puts it. As Paul says: 
“For none of us liveth to himself.” 
The man who thinks he can go through 
life without being in any way beholden 
to his fellow-man will have a hard time 
of it, and in the best sense a still harder 
time will any man have who thinks he 
can go through life without ever doing 
anything for his fellow-man. And this 
give-and-take business extends down 
through the lower forms of creation, 
the particular part of interest to bee- 
keepers being the mutual relation be- 
tween plants and bees. 


Not so much that it is important that 
the bee-keeper should understand this, 
butthat the farmer should, and espe- 
cially that the fruit-grower should. 
Too much it has been in the past, espe- 
cially in some localities, that the farmer 
and the fruit-grower have looked with 
an evil eye upon the bee-keeper. That 
is a result of ignorance—just that. Bees 
can not do without plants; plants can 
not do without bees. Between the two 
there is no doubt a balance, the reci- 
procity is equal. But so far as the 
benefit to man is concerned, according 
to Cheshire and other good authorities, 
there is not an equal balance, the farmer 
and the fruit-grower having the best of 
the bargain as against the bee-keeper. 
In other words, the work of the bee as 
a fertilizer is of more importance than 
its work as a honey-gatherer. Of 
course, it is of great importance that 
farmers and fruit-growers should un- 
derstand this, both for their own ad- 
vantage and the advantage of the bee- 
keeper. 





Selling Honey—the Best Way 


Editor Tyrrell gives in the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review some advice about selling 
honey, that seems to be based upon ex- 
perience. In general, he thinks it bet- 
ter for the hee-keeper to sell direct to 
his customers than to sell through 
grocers. One reason for this is that 
no matter how much honey you may 
have sold a grocer, a competitor may 
any day take the trade from you by a 
little cutting in price, while an estab- 
lished trade direct to consumers is 
more secure. 


As a package for extracted honey to 
be sold to the consumer, he prefers a 
10-pound friction-top tin-pail, as being 
neither too large nor too small. Here 
is an interesting paragraph from his 
experience: 


‘When I first came to Detroit, my time 
was fully occupied in an office, and I had no 
time to make a personal canvass, so I hired 
a high-school boy to begin a house-to-house 
canvass. This canvass was started the last 
of June, and was for deliveries to be made 
in August and September. You can see by 
this that I had the field to myself, for no one 
was canvassing for honey at that time. I 
paid this young man $5.00 per week, and he 
took an average of 1oordersaday. At first 
he carried a sample, but it did not take long 
to learn that was not the best plan. No mat- 
ter how nice your sample looked when you 
started out in the morning, it soon becamea 
mussy-looking bottle by the continual open- 
ing and sampling. So the sample was dis- 
continued and orders were taken by verbal 
explanation. It would surprise many to 
know that when we discarded the sample 
the orders increased.” 


If you advertise in the local press, be 
sure, says Mr. Tyrrell, to give your tele- 
phone number. Many people will step 
to the ’phone and call you up who 
would not take the trouble to write. 
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Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 
we wish to every one of the readers of 
the American Bee Journal. 


ss 
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The Annual Index for 1911 appears in 
the back part of this number of the 
American Bee Journal. To any one 
who preserves his copies from month 
to month this index will be very val- 
uable. It shows what a multitude of 
topics have been considered during 
this year. It requires a great deal of 
labor to prepare such an index, but 
doubtless it will be appreciated by those 
who have occasion to look up impor- 
tant matters. 
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The Honey Season of 1911.—For a very 
large number of bee-keepers it may be 
briefly characterized as “the worst 
ever.” That to be considered literally, 
too, as the worst in their bee-keeping 
lifetime. It may not be far out of the 
way to say that the output of the bees 
for 1911, the world over, has not been 
so small in any previous year for 35 
years or more. But bee-keepers—the 
genuine kind—are an optimistic lot, 
and will be looking forward to the next 
season hopefully. “Better luck next 
time.” 
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Increase Without Natural Swarming. 
—In Gleanings in Bee Culture is given 
the plan of increase practised by G. C. 
Chase. Although there may be noth- 
ing specially original in it, the plan is 
well worth considering by those who 
do not wish to be troubled with natural 
Swarming, but who do want a certain 
amount of increase. He says: 


I build up my colonies as fast as possible; 
and when they are strong in bees, and I have 
from 7to9frames of brood,I treat each as 
follows: 

Beginning with the first colony I set the 
hive off the stand, replacing it witha hive 
filled with frames_ having full sheets of 
foundation. Then I look up the queen of 
the colony just taken from the stand and 
take the frame of brood sheis on with all 
adhering bees, and put it into the center of 
the new hives, having first taken out one or 
two frames of foundation to make room for 
the easy introduction of the frame of brood, 
bees, and queen. After replacing the frames 
of foundation, I put on a queen-excluder, 
and set the old colony on top. Five days 
later I set the old (or top) hive on a new 
stand, and examine it for any queen-cells 
forming. These I at once cut out, and two 
days later I give thema eee queen. These 
colonies so divided and managed for in- 
crease, with proper feeding will, when the 
the harvest time comes, be ready in count- 
less numbers to enter the field of sweets. 


Or 


Sweet Clover and Farmers.—We take 
the following from that excellent agri- 
cultural publication, Farm and Fire- 
side, for Nov. 11, 1911: 


SWEET CLOVER BOOMING. 


There seems to be a boom on in sweet 
clover. We were among the earliest of 
farm papers to call attention to the value of 
this long-despised cousin of alfalfa, and are 
gaa to have our judgment verified. But 

ooms are unsafe things, and a word of 
caution may well be dropped. 

Sweet clover is a money-maker to the 
farmer who can grow it successfully. But 


because itis a wayside weed it must not be 
assumed that it will grow successfully of its 
own accord. There is a trick to sweet- 
clover growing which must be learned, or 
failure will be met with. It has about the 
same feeding value as alfalfa. It will grow 
in localities where alfalfa fails. It prepares 
the way for alfalfa on the same ground. It 
maks good hay and furnishes good pasture. 
It renovates the soil. But it is not as gooda 
a plant as alfafa for the purpose for which 
alfalfa is grpown—that is, we don't think it is. 
One of these days we shall present to our 
readers a study of one successful sweet- 
clover grower’s experience in making a 
weed into his chief pasture and hay crop, 


It seems that the regular farmers are 
finally beginning to understand the 
value of sweet clover. It has always 
had a “hard row to hoe” in order to 
secure its rightful position among the 
various farm crops. We have con- 
tended for years that if sweet clover 
were really understood by farmers 
they would practically all be in its favor 
rather than against it. We will watch 
with interest the account of “a study 
of one successful sweet clover grow- 
er’s experience in making a weed into 
his chief pasture and hay crop,” as 
mentioned in the above clipping, which 
will doubtless appear later on in the 
Farm and Fireside. 
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Automatic Uncapping-Machines.— The 
following correction we are very glad 
to give a place here: 


Mr. EpiTor:—In the report of the Na- 
tional Convention for 1911, page 1o1, is an in- 
correct statement which was either made 
by me through a slip of memory or was due 
to a misunderstanding. I am reported as 
saying, on the subject of the Ferguson un- 
cappi ~ | machine, that Mr. Ferguson failed 
to send us one of his machines for trial, 
although he had offered to do so. Mr. Fer- 
guson did send us one of the machines and 
it was given trial. 

I must say in justice to Mr. Ferguson and 
his machine that the reason that it did not 
give us entire satisfaction is, that it takes 
even and regular combs to do good work 
with his machine. Our extracting combs 
are all old and more or less irregular. Some 
of them date back tothe time when there 
was no such thing as comb foundation in 
use. Whenever we happened to have a 
comb without waves or irregularities, we 
had notrouble in using the machine with 
speed in results. 

Our boys are now planning to usea less 
number of combs in the super—nine instead 
of ten—which will give greater thickness 
and insure more regular face to the extract- 
ing-combs. This method, which I once 
used, and which is used regularly by E. J 
Baxter, of Nauvoo, Ill., also reduces m 
about 10 percent in the amount of handling, 
for the same Anges of honey is contained 
in a less number of combs. 

As we should render to Cesar what is 
Ceesar’s, I feel that this correction is due to 

r. L. R. Ferguson, whose efforts in the line 
of | progress deserve success, eng who is still 
improving his invention. 'C. P. DADANT. 


Honey Importations for 1910, into the 
United States, are as follows: From 
Cuba, 48,080 gallons, amounting to 
$22,728; from Mexico, 39,332 gallons, 
amounting to $22,271; from all other 
countries, 16,228 gallons, amounting to 
$7969. This is a total of 103,604 gal- 
lons, and $52,968 in value. Surely, this 
is a small quantity of honey to be im- 
ported, and it should not have affected 
the price of native honey at all. 





The Michigan Convention.—_The con 
vention of the Michigan Bee-Keepers 
Association will be held in Saginaw 
Dec. 13 and 14, 1911. The first session 
will begin at 1 p.m. Wednesday the 
13th, and the second at 7 p.m. The 
third session will begin Thursday at 
8:30 a.m., and the fourth at 1 p.m. 


The meetings will be held in the 
Auditorium, centrally located, and the 
hotel headquarters will be the Everett 
House, rates $2.00 per day. Other 
hotels in easy access are the Wesley 
House, $1.25; Bancroft and Vincent, 
$2.50. These are all American plan. 
There are several good European 
hotels in the neighborhood, with mod- 
erate rates. Among these are the 
Wright and the Sherman. The pro- 
gram is as follows: 

. Secretary-Treasurer’s Report. 
Appointment of new Committees. 

. President E. D. Townsend's Address. 
Adopting the Constitution. 

. Questions of Business. 

. Election of Officers 

oe Foul Brood Fight in Michigan—In- 
spector G. E. Sander 

a. Whai Shall + Done to Prevent the 
Spread of European Foul Brood ?—Editor E. 


R. Root 
9. Foul Brood Legitetion—©. M. Hunt. 


10. What is the Next Best Move for the 
Association to Make ?—Jenner E. Morse. 
11. How to Run an wi ee. Control Best 
the Spread of Foul Brood—A. H. Guernsey. 
= Out-Apiaries—Ira D. Bartlett. 
The Future of Michigan Bee-Keeping— 
E. b. Townsend. Ls 


14. Production of Comb Honey — 
Griggs. 

15. Production of Extracted Honey—Leon 
C. Wheeler. 

16. Honey Exhibits at Fairs—C. M. Nichols. 

17. Bee-Keeping for Ladies—Mrs. S. Wil- 
bur Frey. 

18. Resolutions. 

19. Question-Box. 

Prizes will be offered for the best 10 
sections of comb honey, the best 10 
jars of extracted honey, the best 3 sec- 
tions of white comb honey, and the 
a sample of 10 pounds of bees- 
wa E. B. TyRRELL, Sec. 
230 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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‘‘No Time to Read Bee-Papers.”—One 
of our subscribers from North Caro- 
lina recently discontinued his subscrip- 
tion to the American Bee Journal with 
these few words: 

“T have not the time to read bee-papers. 
Bees did fairly well this year. 

We dare say that very few beginners 
in bee-keeping will ever make a success 
with bees until they just sake time to 
read the bee-papers. The fact is, they 
can not afford to go blunderingly along 
without the information that any one 
of the bee-papers contains. 


Not to take time to read the bee- 
papers is certainly very unwise. How 
foolish it is for any one to attempt in 
these days of competition in all lines, 
to get along without knowing all they 
can about the experience of others. 
The bee-books and bee-papers contain 
the results of many years of experience 
of the most successful bee-keepers in 
this country. There is no need of any 
one zow forcing himself to go through 
many of the experiments that others 
have made and found useless. By read- 
ing the bee-books and bee-papers any 
one who wishes to begin with bees can 
commence at the point where the suc- 
cessful ones have arrived, without go- 
ing through the discouraging years 
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that they had to pass through before 
they could learn what proved to be best 
and what was unwise. 

Leaving the American Bee Journal 
entirely out of the question, we are free 
to say that the bee-keeping beginner 
who can not discover many times the 
value of the subscription price in the 
contents of any bee-paper, is certainly 
lacking in education, to say the least. 
All three of the bee-papers of this 
country can he had for the small sum 
of $2.50 for the whole year. Very often 
just ove item or article in any one of 
the bee-papers is worth the subscrip- 
tion for many years to the bee-keeper 
who is bright enough to “catch on” 
and put the information into use. 

Asto not having time to read the 
bee-papers, that is simply an excuse, 
and a very poor one. It would be bet- 
ter to cut out some other reading, or 
something else, in order that the bee- 
keeper who wishes to make a success 
of his bees will have ¢cme to read his 
bee-papers. We dare say that it would 
not take over 6 hours to read the best 
parts of all the bee-papers of this 
country every month; dividing that 
among the days of the month, it would 
be only about 1% hours per week, or 
only 15 minutes per day! We should 
think it would pay, if there were no 
other way, to sleep 15 minutes less 
each night rather than go without the 
helpful information contained in the 
bee-papers. 

The whole thing simmers down simp- 
ly to whether the subscriber to any 
paper really desiresto do something 
worth while with his bees. If he does, 
he will always find plenty of time to 
read the bee-papers, for this is really a 
part of the business; and, of course, he 
will want to keep in touch with others 
in the same line of work, so as to keep 
up with the times, and learn everything 
he can in order to be abreast of the 
rapid progress and development in the 
production and sale of honey. 

We wish we were able to get all the 
bee-keepers of this country to see what 
they are missing by not taking at least 
one bee-paper, and reading it carefully. 
There are so many good things that are 
published nowadays, which would help 
make the keeping of bees more suc- 
cessful, that it seems too bad that there 
are not a hundred times as many bee- 
keepers as there are today who see the 
value of reading what is published on 
bees and bee-keeping. 

Of course, if the bee-keepers wl/ not 
take the time to read the bee-papers, 
there is no use in subscribing for them. 
They are published for the benefit of 
those who desire to succeed with bees. 


It no doubt will be said by some who 
read this, that we naturally would be 
prejudiced in favor of the bee-papers, 
as we publish one ourselves. But we 
certainly would say exactly what we 
have said were we not publishers of a 
bee-paper, for we believe that it is ab- 
solutely true; and were we now devot- 
ing our whole time to the keeping of 
bees,we certainly would want a//the bee- 
papers that are published on this conti- 
nent; for we would want to keep up 
with the procession, and take advantage 
of the experiences of others, and not 
spend our time in going over the same 
road that others have gone over and 
perhaps found unsuccessful. We would 


want to make the largest success pos- 
sible of our bee-keeping, and we know 
this could not be done without keeping 
informed in every possible way. We 
would want to know the /atest methods 
in bee-management, and also in the dis- 
posal of the honey crop. 

There are many bee-keepers who are 
getting much more out of their bees 
through the more profitable sale of 
their honey, and many of these de- 
scribe their methods in the bee-papers 
so that others may be profited thereby. 
Just think what it would mean if only 
one cent per pound more could be se- 
cured for a crop of honey, through 
reading how some other bee-keeper 
was able to sell his honey? One cent 
per pound on a crop of only 1000 
pounds would be $10, and that would 
pay for one of the bee-papers for 10 
years. And that is only ome of the 
ways in which a bee-keeper may profit 
by reading the bee-papers. 

We would like to invite those of our 
subscribers who think it worth while 
to read the bee-papers, and have really 
been profited thereby, to let us hear in 
what particular way the bee-papers 
have helped them. We may not be 
able to publish all the responses to this 
invitation, but we would hope to use at 
least a few of them; and if we are 
wrong in what we have written, we 
will be very glad to be corrected. We 
believe, however, that there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of bee-keepers 
today who could really attribute much 
of their success to what they have 
learned in the bee-papers. How about 
it, you who value your bee-papers ? 
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“In Everything Give Thanks.”—Not 
long ago an Ohio correspondent began 
a question by saying: 





Yesterday our preacher spoke from the 
text, “In Everything Give Thanks.” As my 
bees have not stored any surplus honey this 
season, and it has been very ft. so that 
even the farm crops are going to be short, I 
was wondering while listening to the ser- 
mon, just how bee-keepers in my condition 
could “give thanks.” 


The reading of these lines inspired 
a Missouri bee-keeper to reply in the 
following thankful strain: 


Why am I thankful? Why, for lots of things; 
For my home and my bees in the Ozark 


ills; 
For the woods and the valleys, and beauti- 
‘ful springs, 
For the climate, the breezes, and weather 
which thrills— 
“In everything give thanks.” 


Why should I be thankful? Because I don’t 
ive 
Where drouth and hot weather so often do 


give 
The bee-keeper and bees so very much pain, 
As in Ohio, or Iowa, Illinois or Maine; 
But live just here where with mightand with 


main 
We're working for pleasure as well as for 


ain— 
“In everything give thanks.” 


Why do I give thanks? Why, for many a 
reason; 

The sunshine and rain which make a fine 
season; 

For fruit-bloom and wild flowers; for the 
hills which they cover, 

For the good crop of honey, for the valleys 
of clover; 

For mild winters and springtime; for—oh, 
happiness and health, 

For all which we need except very much 
wealth— 

“For everything give thanks.” 


(With apologies.) N. T. GREEN. 


Honey-Plants of California. — Texas, 
Nebraska, Massachusetts, Arizona, Ok- 
lahoma, and North Carolina have lists 
of their honey-producing flora, and now 
California makes the seventh State of 
the kind, having Bulletin No. 217 under 
the title of “Honey-Plants of Califor- 
nia; by C. M. Richter.” Scattered 
throughout its 65 pages are 14 illustra- 
tions, each giving from 1 to 8 different 
plants. Some of these are excellent, 
while some are too indistinct to be of 
value. 

The State is divided into 11 districts: 

1. The Southern Coast Range, in 
which the black sage is the principal 
honey-plant. ; 

2. Imperial Valley, with alfalfa its 
main honey source. 

3. Plateau Region. 

4, Santa Catalina Island. 

5. Owens Valley, with alfalfa begin- 
ning the middle of May and lasting 
well through September. 

6. Foothills of the Sierras. 2 

7. Central Valley, with alfalfa for its 
mainstay. 

8. Middle Coast, whose season prop- 
er does not begin till June, with wild 
alfalfa, bastard sage, and wild buck- 
wheat. ; 

9. San Francisco and Bay Counties. 

10. Northern Valley. , 

11. Klamath, in which white sweet 
clover is rapidly spreading. : 

A table of 59 honey-plants that yield 
a surplus in an average season gives 
their blooming period and the district 
in which they are found. Some are 
found in only a single district, and one, 
willow, is found in 9 districts. The 
blooming period is from January to 
November, inclusive. 

Then follows a second group, con- 
taining plants that occasionally yield a 
surplus, with a third group of honey- 
plants not known to yield a surplus. 

A list of plants botanically arranged 
occupies 44 pages, in which more or 
less specific information is given about 
each plant, followed by a full index. 

To any one interested in the honey- 
plants of California, this bulletin can 
not fail to be of much interest. 
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Bee-Keeping a Trade or Profession ?— 
President Hadley, of Yale University, 
says in the Youth’s Companion: 


Any business, however scientific, which a 
man does primarily for the sake of the 
money that he can get out of itis a trade. 
Any business, however simple in its charac- 
ter, where a man thinks first of the work 
that he is doing and only secondarily of the 
pay that he is going to get for it, deserves 
the name of a profession. 


According to that view, certainly in 
a large number of cases bee-keeping 
should be considered a profession. 





Wonderful Creation—the Honey-Bee. 
—Without saying wherehe got it, D. 
M. Macdonald gives in the British Bee 
Journal a somewhat remarkable quo- 
tation. In spite of the slip the writer 
makes when he assumes that “glue 
for his carpentry” is elaborated from 
“sweets,” one can hardly read it with- 
out having an increased respect for the 
little honey-maker and its Creator. 
Here is the quotation: 

“* The bee is itself one of the most wonder- 


ful proofs of the goodness and power of 
God. That within so small a body should 
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be contained apparatus for converting the 
‘virtuous sweets’ which it collects into 
one kind of nourishment for itself, another 
for the common brood, a third for the royal 
princesses, glue for its carpentry, wax for 
its honey-comb cells, poison subtle for its 
enemies, honey for its master, with a pro- 
boscis almost as long as the body itself, 
microscopic inits several parts, telescopic 
in its mode of action, with a sting so infin- 
itely sharp that, were it magnified by the 
same glass which makes a needle’s point 
seem a quarter of aninch,it would yet be 
invisible, and this, too,a hollow tube; that 
all these varied operations and contrivances 
should be enclosed within half an inch of 
length and two grains of matter, while in 
the same ‘small room’ the ‘large heart’ of 
at least 30distinct instincts is contained, is 
surely enough to crush all thoughts of athe- 
ism and materialism, without calling in the 
aid of 12 heavy volumes of ‘ Bridgewater 
Treatises.” 





Beeswax Importations for 1910 were 
as follows: 








Pounds. Dollars. 

Birisigk WGiGs.......csc00e 27,924 7,817 
ES Spee 501,533 147,489 
itp s. Avkées-imaceuiain 773 193 
I Cy. s ccasaaeas sed 159,324 50,129 
ES Tr es 37.744 10,582 
iit ok danke weaden 71,641 21,438 
iia ah eteinn, wasnt 37,900 8,063 
ES See 21,183 6,585 
Santo Domingo........... 83,273 21,586 
Other countries.......... 30,850 9,027 
Rc axcxdcntanniaecd 972,145 282,905 


The above amount is not far from 
1,000,000 pounds of beeswax, and, in 
value, a little over a quarter of a million 
dollars, which would make it about 30 
cents per pound. It seems that it might 
be a good thing if bee-keepers in this 
country would pay a little more atten- 
tion to the production of beeswax, and 
thus supply the demand themselves 
here in the United States. 


oe 


The Illinois State Convention met at 
Springfield, Nov. 23 and 34—last month 
It was fairly well attended, and was a 
good meeting throughout. The pro- 
ceedings will be published in book 
form early next year, when each of the 
over 300 members of the Association 
will receive a copy. It will also con- 
tain a full report of the Chicago-North- 
western convention which met in Chi- 
cago the 6th and 7th of this month. 

The officers of the Illinois State As- 
sociation for the ensuing year are: 
President, C. P. Dadant, of Hamilton; 
lst Vice-President, E. J. Baxter, of 
Nauvoo; 2d Vice-President, J. E. Pyles, 
of Putnam; 3d Vice-President, W. B. 
Moore, of Altona; 4th Vice-President, 
A. Coppin, of Wenona; 5th Vice-Presi- 
dent, Louis Werner, of Edwardsville; 
Secretary, Jas. A. Stone, Rt. 4, Spring- 
field; and Treasurer, Chas. Becker, of 
Pleasant Plains. 
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The Missouri Convention.—The off- 
cers elected at the annual meeting of 
the Missouri State Bee-Keepers’Asso- 
ciation, held at Electric Park, Kansas 
City, Mo., Sept. 26 and 27, 1911, were as 
follows: President, J. W. Rouse, of 
Mexico, Mo.; Vice-President, Irving 
E. Long, of Marceline; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, J. F. Diemer, of Liberty, 





oO. 

Members whoare in arrears can send 
dues to the secretary. Missouri bee- 
keepers who are not members should 
join the association for their own good. 
One dollar pays for membership in 
both State and National associations. 

J. F. DremMer, Sec. 


The Colorado Convention. 
rado State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its convention Dec.12 and 
13, 1911, at the Auditorium Hotel, 14th 


The Colo- 





and Stout Sts., Denver, Colo. There 
will be a rate of one fare for the round 
trip, good from Dec.8 to 15. (The 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation meets at the same dates, so 
those interested may attend both con- 
ventions.) There will be sessions de- 
voted to freight-rates, foul brood, grad- 
ing honey, selling, etc. This conven- 
tion will be one of discussion rather 
than set speeches or papers prepared 
in advance. The Auditorium Hotel 
has placed its Convention Hall, seating 
175, at our disposal. 
WESLEY Foster, Sec. 
Boulder, Colo. 
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The Chicago-Northwestern Convention 
for this year is held too’ near the date 
of mailing this number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for us to say anything 
about the meeting. Next month we 
expect to report on it at least briefly. 
It was expected thata number of promi- 
nent bee-keepers of the central part of 
this country would be in attendance, 
which of itself would insure a good 


meeting. 
SS  — Eee 





New Jersey Convention.—The annual 
meeting of the New Jersey State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held in 


the State Capitol Building, at Trenton, 
N. J., Saturday, Dec. 23, 1911. The 
morning session at 10 a.m. will be de- 
voted to the annual reports of officers, 
election of officers, and other business. 
We hope to have a large attendance of 
progressive bee-keepers from other 
States as well as New Jersey. This be- 
ing the first year of apiary inspection 
work in this State, we expect an inter- 
esting report from our State inspector. 
A fuller program will be sent on appli- 
cation to the secretary, A. G. Hann, of 
of Pittstown, N. J. 
J. H. M. Cook, Pres. 


“The A BC of Potato Culture” is the 
name of a book of nearly 400 pages, 
with 40 illustrations, and devoted en- 
tirely to the growing of potatoes. It is 
written by T. B. Terry and A. I. Root, 
and tells how to grow successfully one 
of the greatest money-making crops. 
In fact, a careful study of this potato- 
book will help you in growing almost 
any kind of farmcrop. Every farmer, 
whether large or small, ought to have 
a copy of it. The postpaid price of this 
book, bound in paper, is 57 cents; 
bound in cloth, 85 cents. We club the 
paper-bound edition with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year—both for 
$1.40; or the cloth-bound book with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.60. Address all orders to the 
office of the American Bee Journal. 





Bs -KEEPING <4) For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 





Wintering Weak Colonies of Bees 


Every fall when the time came to begin to 
get bees ready for winter, it was my practise 
to examine all the hives in order to deter- 
mine if they had sufficient winter stores 
and were strong enough in bees to go through 
the winter. If I found a weak colony it was 
united with some other weak oneor witha 
near-by hive, as advised in my bee-books and 
journals. 

But now I no longer follow the old guide- 
posts in this respect so closely. Indeed, I 
united a few weak colonies. If I have any I 
try to winter them, for I think queens too 
valuable to lose, as one surely would be, if 
united with another colony. 

The fact that a colony is weak or does not 
come up to the average either in the amount 
of brood reared or honey produced, is not 
always a sign that the bees are inferior, or 
that the queen is a poor one. There are 
many agencies at work to hamper a weak 
colony or nucleus, and retard its growth. 
The weakness may be due to a dearth of 
honey or pollen at a critical time, ortoa 
scarcity of nurse-bees or insufficient bees to 
cover brood and eggs; or, there may be too 
much ventilation, a draft through the hive, 
mice, ants, or something else may have pre- 
vented normal growth and development. _ 

Another season may find the harmful in- 
fluence, whatever it was, removed, and the 
colony often becomes strong and prosperous, 
storinga large amount of honey, and may 
even be the best in the yard. / 

One season is not sufficient to determine 
the valueofa queen. Ofcourse, if we know 
her to be an old queen that has done poorly 
the season before, it would be best to de- 
stroy her and unite her bees to some other 
colony. Also, if the weak colony has a small, 
dark and runty-looking queen she should be 
destroyed. ButI think it pays to keep all 
colonies having young, vigorous - looking 
queens even if they are weak. I would give 


such queens another chance the next sea- 
son. They're very apt to “ make good.” 

I consider all weak colonies having young 
queens as nuclei, and prepare them for win- 
tering in one of three ways, using the one 
which seems most convenient. If it is fairly 
strong, though not strong enough to winter 
alone, I place it_on the nearest hive with its 
entrance turned in the conee djrection 
from the lower one. A good many bees will 
not find their new entrance now, and will 
join the lower colony, thus making the weak 
colony still weaker; therefore, I reduce the 
entrance so that only one or two bees can 
pass at a time, and remove all but two or 
three of the heaviest frames, placing divi- 
sion-boards at each side and filling the 
empty space with planer shavings. 


But if very weak I raise up the hive by 
putting an empty body or box under it. 
Then, at my next visit the bees have become 
accustomed to their elevated entrance, and 
can be put on top of their neighbor colony. 
In th!s case Ido not change the location of 
the entrance. 

If Ihave 2 weak colonies or nuclei close 
together. I crowd them into a single hive- 
body witha tight fitting division-board be- 
tween them, cutting off all communication 
both above and below the frames. Or, if 
the weak colonies or nuclei are too strong to 
crowd into one body, I shove one of them 
backward on its bottom-board until thereis 
an opening in the back. Then I place an 
excluder on it and put the brood-chamber 
with the bees to be united on top of this. 
Now I fasten all the parts—cover, two 
brood-chambers and bottom-board together 
with crate-staples, so they can not move or 
come apart, and then tip the whole thing on 
end backwards so that the opening at the 
back now becomes the hive-entrance, and 
close up their former entrance with grass or 
a piece of lath. E ; . 

he object in tipping the hive on end is to 
enable the queen from the lower chamber 
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to accompany the bees when they go above 
as cold weather comes on. Unless this is 
done she will perish, as she can not pass 
through the excluder. d 

The nuclei, whose entrances are opposite 
to that of the lower hive, will probably build 
up into strong colonies in the spring Of 
course, additional frames with honey must 
be given to supply the queen with combs 
and with honey for the brood. But when 
the upper entrance is in the same direction 
as the lower one, the colonies do nut become 
yety strong, as too many bees enter the lower 

ives. 

Weak colonies or nuclei will nearly al- 
ways winter well when arranged in this way. 
However, I must remark that my hives are 
quite close together, in long rows. If they 
were farther apart, or placed about irregu- 
larly, it might not work so well. 

Cassville, Wis. MATHILDE CANDLER. 


The foregoing is taken from the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review. The plan of winter- 
ing 2 colonies in one hive certainly 
has its advantages. Reference to page 
298, of “Fifty Years Among the Bees,” 
will show how it was used in this 
locality when 10-frame hives were in 
use, where full particulars are given. 
The plan might have been followed 
until the present time had there not 
been a change to smaller hives—a 
change that may not have been on all 
accounts the wisest. When these dou- 
ble hives were in the cellar in winter, it 
was a pleasant thing to look in the en- 
trance and see the bees hanging below 
the bottom-bars, forming a single clus- 
ter with the thin division-board in the 
center of the cluster. There was really 
allthe advantage of a single colony 
equaling in strength the combined 
strength of the 2 colonies, with the ad- 
vantage that at the proper time they 
could again be made 2 colonies entirely 
separate. 





Removing a Swarm from a Curious 
Location 


The following from the British Bee 
Journal is a good illustration of the re- 
sourcefulness of a woman in an un- 
usual situation: 


A message came to the college on the eve- 
ning of May 16th, asking if any student could 
come and give assistance as a swarm of bees 
was in the grounds of the Farningham Boys’ 
Homes. Noone there knew anything about 
bees, and they wished to obtain the swarm. 
It was then too late to do anything, so we 
promised to go over next morning. 


We arrived on bicycles with veils, smoker, 
carbolic cloth, etc., at 8:30 a.m., to finda 
crowd of excited people gazing up at a tall 
street lamp-post, the top of which was 
swathed inmuslin. Inside was a small clus- 
ter of bees, but the majority had gone down 
a tiny hole around the gas-jet, — into the 
standard. We first obtained a ladder, and 
tied a half-peck basket around the top of 
the lamp, keeping the light out with coats, 
etc., and put syrup inside to entice the bees 
up, but all to no purpose, and as we were in 
a hurry to return to the college, something 
had to be done quickly. 

Pickaxes were procured, and the bottom 
of the lamp-post was undermined. The bees 
began to pour out, and we hoped they would 
continue to run through intoa peck basket 
we put there; presently they ceased to 
move and were not affected by drumming 
the sides of the standard. 

A plumber was then fetched to bore a hole 
in the middle of the shaft for us; a good 
stream of bees came through it, settling 
around the a * of the lamp; meanwhile we 
kept a sharp lookout for the queen; sud- 
denly one of my fellow-students saw her run 
out on the ground, and caught her. We put 
her in a match-box inside the basket at the 
top of the lamp, and the bees began to col- 
lect there. Meanwhile, we loosened the gas- 
pipe inside the standard, and drew it care- 
fully u Pieces of comb were already built 
around it, showing that the bees intended to 
make this their future home, and hundreds 
of them were clinging to the side. : 

Looking down the standard, we saw it was 





still lined with bees, We got a long rubber 
tube, and put it up the standard and smoked 
through it, but this only seemed to stupefy 
the bees, and not tostirthem. There seemed 
to be no way of moving them. when a bril- 
liant idea occurred to us. We tooka lon 
string, which we weighted at one end, an 
dropped it through the hole at the top of the 
standard, hen it came out at the bottom 
we tied a carbolic cloth onto the end an 
drew itslowly up. This was most effectual, 
and in ashort time all the bees were up in 
the basket. 

In the meantime, we thought it best to re- 
lease the queen intothe basket. This we 
did, and sprayed the flying bees with water, 
which caused them to settle. We next ar- 
ranged a hive in a suitable corner of the gar- 
den; as we could not stay longer it was nec- 
essary to hive the bees at once, in apne of its 
not being a good time to carry out this opera- 
tion. Weshaded the hive with an umbrella, 
and when all was ready, threw the bees in 
front, putting some handfuls close to the en- 
trance, and syringing water around to keep 
them from flying. The rest of the bees be- 
gan to pour in as fast as they could, until 
nearly all were in. We then noticed they 
were very unsettled and _ excited. On in- 
specting the last cluster of bees, what was 
our dismay to find the queen in the center 
half-dead, whether from injury caused by 
her subjects or by ourslves, we do not know. 
Our only hope was to put her inas she was 
and secure the bees with muslin over the 
entrance of the hive. 


We enquired if there were any bee-keep- 
ers near, but could not hear of one nearer 
than4 miles. The wagonette was hurriedly 
gotten ready, and off we drove. The cottage 
owner was most willing to help, and allowed 
us to overhaul his single hive, and take what 
we liked. Thecolony was very strong and 
healthy, so we took a good frame of eggs. 
This we wrapped in flannel and drove 
triumphantly back, and put it in the new 
hive. Wethen collected a few more bees 
which had gathered around the lamp. hived 
them successfully, put a feeder full of syrup 
on and left the bees humming contentedly, 
and already forming chains across the 
frames and fanning at the entrance. We 
hope they will rear a new queen, anddo well. 


That woman’s college seems to be 
doing good work. 





Moth-Worms Driving Out Colonies 


I have several colonies of bees, or had sev- 
eral, and the moths have driven some of 
them out of their hives, What is thereI can 
do for them? Ilove to work with bees, and 
in my early life used to make quite a study 
of it, but later years my home duties have 
been such thatI could not see to them. I 
would like to get honey enough for our own 
use. I think Kansas would be an ideal plac 
for bees. Mrs. W. R. T. 

Kansas. 

It is a mistake to think that moths 
have driven out the bees. A good, 
strong colony of bees will always keep 
the moths at bay, especially if there be 
more or less Italian blood in them. But 
if, for any reason, a colony dies out, or 
becomes very weak and inefficient, then 
the moth will have chance to take pos- 
session; only, however, after the col- 
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ony is dead or of little value. Often it 
is because the colony has become 
queenless, and after a colony has be- 
come queenless, with no young brood 
present from which it can rear a queen, 
then you may be sure that sooner or 
later the moths will take possession, 
and in course of time use up all the 
combs in the hive. So you see it isa 
matter of prevention rather than of 
cure; and the method of prevention is 
to keep all colonies strong, with a good 
laying queen, and preferably of Italian 
stock. 

In a case, however, where few of the 
moth-worms are present, it may be 
worth while to help the colony a little 
at cleaning up. Taking out a comb 
you will see where the worm is by the 
silken web it has spun, running along 
the surface of the comb. With a pin 
ora wire nail, dig into its burrow at 
one end. Now start at the other end 
and dig upon the burrow as you go 
until the worm comes out, when you 
can kill it. In the wormy combs that 
have no bees on them, you can kill the 
worms by squirting gasolene on them 
from a little oil-can,or you can treat 
them with bisulphide of carbon. 


Good Time to “Hang Onto Bees”’ 


The long, cold winter of 1910 almost put an 
end to my apiary. Only 2 colonies managed 
to live through until summer, and I was com- 
pletely discouraged. June 21, 1911, I sat down 
with pen in hand to bid our kind editor, 
Miss Wilson, and readers of the American 
Bee Journal, a sad farewell. I was chewing 
theend of my penholder, studying how to 
word my farewell, when “ John” came rush- 
inginto the house withthe news that the 
bees were swarming. The farewell letter 
was forgotten, and I soon had a swarm of 
about a half bushel of bees safe in their new 
home without any help or thanks to “ John.” 

It is too hot and dry here for the bees to 
yield much profit, and should we have a few 
more winters like the winter of roro, bees 
will be a rare thing here in this township of 
Mesopotamia. The assessor for 1o10 found 
onlys colonies of bees. The rest had al 
winter-killed. IMA. 

Geauga Co., Ohio, July ro. 


Are you exactly justto “John” when 
you say “ without any help or thanks to 
“John?” What would have become of 
those bees, while you sat mooning over 
your letter, had it not been for the 
same helpful “ John ?” 

If most of the bees in the township 
are gone, now is the golden opportunity 
for those that keep their courage up, 
and take the very best possible care of 
their bees. They may soon reap a rich 
harvest. It surely is no time to bid 
farewell to bees. 





Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


The Ontario Convention 


The Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion met in convention in Toronto, 
Nov. 15, 16 and 17,1911, according to 
schedule, President Craig occupying 
the chair. The attendance was good 
throughout all the meetings, and the 
program was carried out fully, to an 


appreciative audience, who gave the 
best attention possible to the various 
addresses and the discussion that fol- 
lowed. 


Co-OPERATION AMONG BEE-KEEPERS, 
Three splendid addresses were given 


along the lines of co-operation, by 
Messrs. Thompson, of St. Catharines, 
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Keen of Brantford, and Secretary Tyr- 
rell of Detroit. While there is no doubt 
that the subject of co-operation is “in 
the air,” as one speaker expressed it, 
yet the fact was made quite apparent 
during the meetings, that the bee-keep- 
ers of Ontario are not enough inter- 
ested as yet in the subject to make co- 
operation a success. The fact is, that 
they can sell their honey too easily at 
a good price at present to be sufficiently 
interested to take up the subject of 
co-operation with enough enthusiasm 
to carry the scheme to a successful 
issue. 

During the three addresses referred 
to, the fact was made plain that in all 
cases where co-operation had proven a 
success, the members of the society, 
no matter what interest they repre- 
sented, “had been driven to do some- 
thing by the ruinous prices they were 
receiving for their products.” While 
it may be poor logic to reason that 
bee-keepers will have to “get in the 
hole”’ before they try to get out, yet 
the fact remains that bee-keepers are 
much the same class of people as are 
the representatives of other industries, 
and I venture to predict that nothing 
radical will be done along the lines of 
co-operation until honey is harder 
to sell, and the price is lower than 
is the case today. At any rate, the 
addresses we listened to were of a 
highly educative nature, and whether 
or not co-operation among the bee- 
keepers of Ontario will be a reality in 
the near future, the fact remains that 
all who were privileged to be present 
will have a better idea of what the 
word means than was the case before 
they attended the convention just over. 


Fou. Broop Aanp Its TREATMENT. 


Naturally the subject of foul brood 
received due attention by those pres- 
ent, and about two whole sessions were 
taken up in discussion as to the best 
ways and means of combatting the 
plague. Reports were received from 
the various inspectors of the Province, 
and in addition the convention was 
fortunate in having present with them 
Mr. Charles Stewart, one of the inspec- 
tors of New York State. Mr. Stewart, 
in his address, dwelt mainly on the 
treatment of European foul brood, and 
showed that he had without a doubt 
enough experience with this dis- 
ease to be looked upon as an expert in 
that line of work. He can talk at a 
convention all right, and when it comes 
to entertaining when the convention is 
not in session—well, all who have met 
him will know from experience that he 
is able to carry out his part of the pro- 
gram all right. 


APICULTURE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


Dr. Phillips, of Washington, D. C., 
was on the program three different 
times, and I believe when I say that if 
he had been on twice as often as that, 
none of us would have been tired, it 
would be no exaggeration. He has 
certainly “made good” in his chosen 
work, and the bee-keepers of the United 
States have reason to be thankful that 
they have such an able representative. 
In this respect it is worthy of note that 
the industry is receiving greater at- 
tention from year to year in both Can- 
ada andthe United States, and in our 


own case we have a hard-working and 
faithful representative in Mr. Morley 
Pettit, our Provincial Apiarist. 


“ PLEASURES OF BEE-KEEPING.” 


Miss Ethel Robson gave a splendid 
address on the subject, “The Pleasures 
of Bee-Keeping.” Miss Bobson can 
always talk entertainingly,and in this 
case she excelled herself to the delight 
of all present, who heartly applauded 
her at the close of theaddress. At a 
later date I hope to give the address in 
full to the readers of the American Bee 
Journal. Merely to comment on what 
was said, would be useless when I 
have, as intimated, hopes of presenting 
the full address at a later date. 


An ENTERTAINING, HELPFUL ADDRESS. 

Another pleasing feature of the con- 
vention was an address by C. C. James, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture for On- 
tario. Mr. James has the name of be- 
ing the hardest working official in the 
Government, and that he does not do 
it all merely for money, was shown 
very plainly when he recently received 
a much higher offer to go to another 
country. He touched upon the meth- 
ods of agriculture in vogue, and urged 
strongly for a greater educational cam- 
paign in all the lines of agriculture, 
bee-keeping not excepted. Dwelling 
upon the problems of the producer in 
butting against the middlemen, etc., 
he pointed out that he represented an- 
other great class, namely, the consumer, 
who was often held at the mercy of 
dealers even to a greater extent than 
the producer. Many lines of produce 
could be delivered to the consumer 
cheaper than at present, while at the 
same time the producer would receive 
as much or more than is the case now, 
if only some better plans of bringing 
the two classes together could be 
brought about. 


Early in his address, the speaker 
humorously referred to the fact, that 
although he had not for years ad- 
dressed the bee-keepers, yet if he had 
been placed in the hall with no knowl- 
edge of the nature of the gathering, he 
could have soon told who were there, 
by reason of the fact that his old friend, 
“Foul Brood,” was in evidence so 
much, the same as ever. He asked 
what we would do if foul brood was 
ever eradicated, as appeared to be the 
hope of all bee-keepers, and he won- 
dered how we could hold a convention 
without having this popular theme for 
discussion ! 


Business Enp of BEE-KEEPING. 


While I have said that the conven- 
tion was a success, yet the fact remains 
that many thought that the business- 
end of bee-keeping received a little too 
much attention, and that things would 
have been livelier if some of the old- 
time discussions had been indulged in. 
Personally, I have been agitating for 
the elimination of all topics that bear 
upon management, etc., yet lam bound 
to admit that there is a possibility of 
over-doing the matter, and I honestly 
believe that with attention given to the 
matters which the extensive bee-keeper 
may regard as minor details, the at- 
tendance at our conventions would 
drop off instead of increase. 


Officers for the next year are as fol- 
lows: President, Denis Nolan, of 
Newton Robinson, Ont.; Ist Vice- 
President, J. L. Byer; 2d Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Ethel Robson, of Ilderton, 
Ont.; and Sec-Treas., P. W. Hodgetts, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto. ; 





Treating Foul Brood 


I want to sanction most heartily what 
Dr. Bohrer says on page 300, about cur- 
ing foul brood, when he advises taking 
diseased colonies away from the apiary 
a mile or so before treating them. 
Often I have come across cases where 
a few diseased colonies, scattered 
through a large apiary, had been shaken 
on frames of comb foundation right on 
the stands. As a result, many other 
colonies would be infected by having 
the loaded bees from the diseased col- 
onies entering adjacent hives. 


By the way, Dr. Bohrer’s article 
smacks of experience, andI judge he 
has been having a real experience with 
foul brood. No one writing from a 
theoretical standpoint alone could give 
as pointed advice as does the article 
referred to, and any one having to 
contend with the disease'can read all 
he has said with profit. 


ow 
~~. 


She’s a Good “ Bee-Smoker Woman ” 


Of course it is understood by all 
readers, that Editor York puts all the 
headings to the different items in the 
departments of the Bee Journal. In 
this connection I might warn him that 
he has gotten into serious trouble by 
calling a certain Canadian of the femi- 
nine persuasion a “good smoker- 
woman.” What he is threatened with 
would not do for me to tell, for fear I 
might become the scapegoat, but asa 
matter of fairness, I could not resist 
telling him his danger, as “ forewarned 
is forearmed,” according to the old 
saying. 

The one whose wrath has been 
aroused can not even bear the smell of 
tobacco-smoke, and to think of the 
awful possibility of a careless reader 
glancing at the heading in question 
and picturing her in the house witha 
clay pipe in her mouth—well, it is no 
wonder she can not do the subject jus- 
tice when I remind her occasionally of 
being a “smoker-woman.” — [Thank 
you, Mr. Byer, for that warning. Of 
course, we should have written it 
“ Bee-Smoker Woman.” We take it 
all back, and will promise to stay away 
from Canada until—well, the next time 
we can go over there. We wishto say, 
however, that we have a most cordial 
and wholesome respect for Mrs. Byer. 
Any woman that can uncap 30,000 
pounds of honey in one season, and 
bring up a large and lovely family (in- 
cluding Mr. Byer)—well, she is simply 
all right, and we take off our hat to 
her, every time. Now, when all the 
“smoke” has cleared away, it will be 
found that there exists the most pleas- 
ant feelings of reciprocity among the 
Byer family on that side, and ye editor 
on this side, even if such reciprocity 
has not come to a vote as a certain 
other reciprocity did, and was defeated. 
—Ep1rTor.] 
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Ceanducted by Louis H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Among the Bees in 1911 and 1912 


Another year of toil is almost com- 
pleted, and as we look back over the 
work that was done, we feel that there 
are a great many things that have been 
learned during the year that are valua- 
ble for future work. We also find that 
we have made mistakes here and there, 
and succeded beyond our expectations, 
perhaps, in other things. All this helps 
to make us better bee-keepers if we 
but notice these things, and pay atten- 
tion to them whenever occasion pre- 
sents itself at any time later. It isin 
this way we learn to improve ourselves 
and our work that we do, and our at- 
tention to these details makes for us 
either our failures or our successes, as 
the case may be. 

With some bee-keepers the past year 
has been a successful one, and they 
may truly rejoice over their good for- 
tune. Others may not have been as 
fortunate, but there are still many 
things that one may be thankful for. 
“It might have been worse,” are just a 
few words that have encouraged the 
writer many times when misfortune 
stared him in the face, and many times 
that has been his lot. Therefore, Iam 
writing these words of encouragement 
for those that may need them. I 
hope they are few. It is well to re- 
member that although our crop may be 
short, or we may be otherwise disap- 
pointed in our year’s work or business 
transactions, our good health and 
otherwise well-being are possessions 
that are worth more than all the money 
that we might have made, and which 
would not have been of much enjoy- 
ment to us if we did not enjoy our 
good health. Since the writer has ex- 
perienced such misfortunes a few times, 
he realizes to the fullest extent how 
thankful we ought to be, therefore, for 
possessing at least these good things 
that are so much to us. 


But the year 1911 is almost gone, and 
we are already planning what we will 
do for 1912. The bee-keeper is “a 
funny creature in that he keeps on liv- 
ing in hope even if he dies in despair,” 
and therefore we will begin again with 
renewed hope to reap a bountiful re- 
ward during the coming year. Thus 
stimulated we are prepared to win the 
battle, while we could not attempt to 
win unprepared. The results will be in 
favor of the one that goes into it with 
renewed hopes, with his sleeves rolled 
up and his mind and body full of energy 
and determination to accomplish some- 
thing if the chances are for something 
to be accomplished at all. 


And it is well to begin our plans 
early. “The early bird catches the 
worm,” is but another saying that the 
writer has kept uppermost in his mind 
throughout the year, and from one 
year to another, and it is no use deny- 
ing that there is a great deal in this. 
It works so well with another valuable 


saying, that is well to recall at least 
once in a while, and that is the one, 


“‘Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes men healthy, wealthy and wise.” 


Of late, this has been changed some- 
what, and I have this one in its new 
form tacked up in my office near my 
desk. It reads like this: 


“* Early to bed and early torise 

May once have made people rich, healthy 
and wise, 

But at the Levenent. the man who would fain 
make his ma 

Has to sey hustling till long after dark.”’ 


There are many bee-keepers-who at 
the present time prefer to sit at the 
corner grocery store or at the post- 
office, whittling a stick and telling 
yarns, but it is one habit that the writer 
has never been guilty of. There are 
always so many better things to do 
about the place and in the house that 
there is no time for such idleness as 
this. The result is, that there are many 
things in our home, and about the 
place, not generally found at most 
places, and the pleasures derived from 
these things are just that much more 
enjoyment to us, and something that 
we are thankful for if our crops, etc., 
are below our expectations. 


Instead of wasting time, which, with 
me, is the most valuable item in our 
progressive life, I devote it to other 
things than bee-keeping when I can 
do this. There are times when the bees 
do not need my attention so closely, 
and to fill up these gaps I spend the 
time profitably on something else. Be- 
sides this it has become well known 
that a busy business man should have 
some hobby or side-issue on which to 
waste his spare moments, so as to get 
his mind off his regular business. Of 
course, this does not concern the aver- 
age small bee-keeper, but after the ex- 
tensive point is reached at which I 
am following bee-keeping, it becomes 
more like a real business venture than 
the bee-keeping that most of us have 
been accustomed to. Thus it is that 
the writer needs an occasional change 
from the business cares, and this he 
finds in looking after his flowers and 
his chickens, as well as some other 
things that are of very much interest 
to him. 

The thoroughbred poultry business 
is a profitable one if followed rightly, 
and it is one line that fits in well with 
bee-keeping, as a side-line. Attending 
to them early in the morning before 
the bee-keeping work needs attention 
has become a pleasure to me, and to 
have several lots of fine thoroughbred 
fowls in their different yards and on 
separate ranges, all looking as pretty 
as a picture, makes a person feel very 
enthusiastic about the “ hobby” that he 
is riding when not attending to the 
strictly business part of his avocation. 
It takes his mind off the latter, and 
when he returns to it the work may be 


taken up again with renewed energy 
and vigor. The results of his work can 
not but be more favorable. It is the 
same with flowers. Although they do 
not need attention as regularly as the 
poultry, my visits to these and the at- 
tentions are frequent. Our flowers re- 
ceive visits more at such times during 
the day when I begin to feel tired from 
the work I may be doing, and it be- 
comes necessary to leave the desk 
whereI may be writing, or whatever it 
may be. Upon returning to work, re- 
freshed from the short rest that I have 
taken, and the pleasures I have enjoyed 
for a few minutes, I am better prepared 
to do more and better work. 


The old saying, “All work and no 
play, etc.,” is partly responsible for the 
methods that I have adopted. 

Another practise that I have followed 
for many years, is to take my “good 
better half” with me whenever this 
was practical, when visiting some of 
the apiaries or other places. If, for 
instance, a trip for a day is taken, it is 
a picnic for us. Lunch is taken along, 
and a nice green spot is made the noon 
halting-place. There are so many 
things to see and to talk about on such 
a trip that the work is the least part of 
the busy life that we may be following. 
And sothere are many things that we 
can mix with our daily bee-keeping to 
make it more easy and enjoyable, al- 
though our profits at the end of the 
year may not be as great as expected. 
We then have at least something to be 
thankful for. And thus we are plan- 
ning for the new year already to do 
more of these things than we have 
heretofore. We have told our story so 
that others may at least be encouraged 
to some extent, although our ways may 
not be followed. 


—_— 
— 


Early Preparedness in Bee-Keeping 


There is much in early preparedness, 
especially in bee-keeping. We have 
seen the bee-keeper who is never pre- 
pared, mainly because he wants to see 
if first whether he will have a honey- 
flow at all or not. This kind of bee- 
keeper will never make a success un- 
less he changes his ways. By waiting 
until so late in the game, as it were, it 
is nearly always impossible to get 
ready for the honey harvest, and the re- 
sult is that the honey crop that he has 
been so anxiously waiting for, to see if 
it would come so he could get ready 
for it, is gone, and lost forever, and 
failure is the result of that kind of a 
bee-keeper’s bee-keeping. 

On the other hand, the man who be- 
gins months before to prepare his hives 
and other necessaries will reap the 
harvest year after year, and finally 
reach the goal of the really successful 
bee-keeper. In this day when the in- 
ducements for buying our supplies 
early are so great, there is no excuse 
whatever to wait until late in the sea- 
son, and then get caught without the 
necessary supplies to catch the honey- 
flows. Why, it would pay to borrow 
money ata higher rate of interest in 
the fall of the year, when the supply- 
dealers are offering to furnish you the 
necessary goods at a reduction of 7 
percent from the regular price, that 
the man who waits has to pay only 
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several months later when the rush 
may be so great that he can not even 
get what he wants at the highest price. 

Then there are the long winter 
months in which to prepare, at a very 
much smaller cost of time and labor 
than when other things need our atten- 
tion later. Our time and labor at this 
time is very much more valuable than 
we may suppose. Some may not have 
much to do at this time even after be- 
ing idle during the entire winter, and 
argue that the work might just as well 
be done now. But there must be some- 


thing wrong with the man who finds 
something more to do than he now has 
later on when he could profitably at- 
tend to something else worth more 
than putting up supplies, etc. This 
time should be given to the attention 
of more bees, or something else, and 
then there would be little idleness ex- 
cept such times when actual rest and 
recreation may be desired or are needed. 

My plans have always begun in the 
fall of the previous year, so that I am 
already busy with what I shall do dur- 
ing the year 1912. 
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Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


In Memory of R. W. Herlong 


R. W. Herlong, of Fort White, Fla., 
whose death was announced last month, 
was born in Saluda Co., S. C., near the 
city of Saluda, March 2, 1868. He grew 
up there to manhood, obtaining only a 
common school education, such as 
was prevalent in that day and time, and 
he was loved by all who knew him. As 
a boy he was looked upon by all as ex- 
ceptional, on account of his great 
piety and fidelity, and the same good 
reputation followed him up to and 
through young manhood. 

May 20, 1888, he married Miss Loula 
Minich, who had lived only 3 miles 
from him. They had known each other 
from childhood, and attended the same 
school. Soon after their marriage they 
moved to Columbia Co., Fla., and 
bought a piece of land and engaged in 
farming, which he followed up to about 
12 years ago, when he became greatly 
interested in bee-culture, and rapidly 
drifted into it as a sole business. He 
started with only 3 colonies in box- 
hives, which he transferred into mod- 
ern hives, and they cast 6 swarms, and 
at the end of the first season he had 9 
colonies of bees, which harvested sev- 
eral hundred pounds of honey. 

The next season he made still greater 
progress in honey-production and bees, 
and so on until, the first thing we 
knew, Mr. Herlong was producing 30,- 
000 and 40,000 pounds of comb honey 
in sections each season, and ere long 
his colonies numbered nearly 1000. 
His great progress startled me, and 
after buying nearly $3000 worth of 
honey from him in a season, I paid him 
a visit, and after I saw him and his ex- 
tensive bee-business, and how he man- 
aged it, it was no puzzle to me, but a 
wonder. 

He had 4 other hustling men just as 
deeply interested in bees as he was, 
working bees on shares for him, and 
he worked them thus up to his death. 


Perhaps no one has ever stepped up 
into our ranks that made the record 
Mr. Herlong did. His faith in the bee- 
business never wavered, nor did his en- 
thusiasm grow less. Truly, Mr. Her- 
long was our greatest model as a bee- 
keeper, and his place in our ranks will 
perhaps be vacant for many long years 
before another can fill it. We can 


scarcely cease mourning our loss in 
his death. 

While Mr. Herlong never wrote on 
bee-culture for our bee-papers, he was 
well known througout all beedom in 
the United States, and not only a great 
number of Southern bee-keepers have 
visited him, but even many from the 
North have done so, and all will be 
grieved to iearn of his death. During 
his bee-keeping career, he greatly im- 
proved his farm and built a beautiful 
country home. Later he boughta nice 
home at Fort White, and moved his 
family there, where his children could 
obtain better school advantages, and 
where he lived until his death, which 
occurred the night of Oct. 11,1911. He 
was taken with a congestive chill, and 
lived only 5 days, and was dying before 
his family and friends knew he was 
dangerously ill. He leaves a wife and 
6 children—5 girls and 1 boy—and a 
great host of friends to mourn his de- 
parture. AndIam sure the bee-keep- 
ers deeply sympathize with the family 
in their great bereavement. 

He joined the Methodist church in 
his youth, and was a consistent and ac- 
tive member up to his death. 


Chunk Honey More Satisfactory 


MR. WILDER:—I wishI had you bee-keep- 
ers ina cave somewhere where I could lec- 
ture you on chunk-honey production, and 
modern ways of handling and packing it, to 
my satisfaction. We can not work up a 
great trade for extracted honey, and comb 
honey in sections breaks up too easily, and 
it ferments and begins weeping, and the sur- 
face of the comb is soon soiled, and a lot of 
dissatisfaction arises from producer to con- 
sumer. G. E. LEAVITT. 

Tennessee. 

The above comes from one of our 
largest honey-dealers, and, no doubt, if 
he had a lot of us bee-keepers in a cave 
he would convert more of us to the 
production of chunk honey and better 
ways of preparing it for market. 

As I have often stated, chunk honey 
takes the place of comb and extracted 
honey wherever honey is used. When 
a jar or can of chunk honey is emptied 
into a dish or vessel from which it is 
to be served, there is comb honey for 
those who prefer it,as wholesome as it 
can be, and such is not the case with 
comb honey in sectfons, for insects be- 
gin preying on it from the time it leaves 





the hives until it is consumed, and 
more or less foreign matter has caught 
on the surface of the comb. Then there 
is extracted honey kept nice and fresh 
around the comb for those who prefer 
extracted honey. This combination is 
not only far better for the trade or 
consumer, but it is more advantageous 
for the producer than either of the 
other two ways of producing honey. 

Then when we take the prices ob- 
tained under consideration, it seems 
enough to convince any bee-keeper 
that this is by far the best way to pro- 
duce honey. But, of course, where 
apiaries are already otherwise equipped 
and no more bees desired, it would not 
be advisable to make the change unless 
it could be done at a small expense. 

The above is given for the beginners 
mostly, or those who are contemplating 
adding “more bees.” 





Just Playing at Bee-Keeping 


As Iwas passing through the park 
the other day, I saw a group of chil- 
dren, and they were very attentive and 
obedient to two of their number, one 
of which was a boy dressed in gentle- 
men’s clothes, and the other a girl 
dressed in old ladies’ clothes. The boy 
had an old gentleman’s hat, and the 
girl an old lady’s bonnet, and the chil- 
dren were calling them grandmama 
and grandpapa. After I passed on I 
said to myself that the two children did 
indeed resemble grandparents very 
closely in appearance, but they were 
only “ playing at it.” ThenT said, so 
much like the majority of us bee-keep- 
ers. We are only playing at bee-keep- 
ing. When it comes to reality these 
two children represent the larger class 
of Dixie bee-keepers. 





Off to the “Land of Flowers” 


At this date (Nov. 15) wife and I are 
leaving for Bradentown, Fla., where 
we have bought a small corner of an 
orange-grove on which we expect to 
erect a winter home at once, and spend 
the winters there, where the climate is 
so near ideal, and other things so 
favorable. 

We expect to have some additional 
room for the bee-keepers who may de- 
sire to come down and stay awhile 
with us during the winter, and would 
not desire to pay hotel bills, etc. No 
rents will be required except leaving 
whatever the room furnishing may be 
in our possession until they return, and 
should they not return, the furnishing 
would be ours for other bee-keepers or 
visitors to use. We will furnish only 
the bare rooms, and expect the visitors 
to purchase the furnishings, etc. I 
don’t do this because I am so generous, 
for I have room here dedicated to the 
same purpose, and a great number of 
bee-keepers have visited us from time 
to time, and we are no worse off in 
dimes and dollars. 

Bradentown is on the south side of 
the inlet of Tampa Bay and the Mana- 
tee River and the great Gulf of Mexico. 
It is one of the most beautiful towns 
in Florida, and noted for its tropical 
fruits and vegetables. 

My step-brother, who was afflicted 
with an incurable disease, lived near 
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this town for a number of years, and 
his life was prolonged many years. So 
far as climatic conditions are con- 
cerned, the surrounding country must 
be healthful. There isalways plenty of 
public work going on there, and wages 
are good and living expenses most rea- 
sonable. I mention this because some 
would come if they could make ex- 
penses at public work. This they can 
do, and more besides, and pass the 
winter in an ideal climate and be 
greatly recuperated. Now, don’t any 
prospecting bee-keepers go into that 
immediate section, for territory for 
bee-keeping is well taken up, or pros- 
pectively so, there. 

There are already a number of bee- 
keepers there, or near there, and A. I. 
Root, who is so well known and loved 
by all bee-keepers, spends the winters 
there recuperating. Now, wouldn’t it 
be fine if a large number of us bee- 
keepers would “winter” there? We 
could almost have a protracted bee- 
keepers’ convention during the winters. 


—__"—" 


A lot of Dixie bee-keepers would visit 
us and obtain their share of instruc- 
tion along all lines of our industry, and 
from time to time greatly swell our 
ranks. 


[We don’t know about your getting 
A. I. R. into that kind of a “ protracted 
meeting.” He very likely would be out 
with the chickens and garden-truck, or 
may be flying around a mile or so high 
in a Wright biplaine. He’s a pretty 
lively “boy,” and doesn’t like to be 
penned up very long at a time. 


But your general invitation, Mr. 
Wilder, may result in your being over- 
run with Northern bee-keepers, who 
would like to escape the rigors of their 
“home-grown” winters, and spend a 
few months among the oranges, pine- 
apples, etc., of Florida. 


Should you have any of those “ pro- 
tracted conventions” of bee-keepers, 
you must be sure to “extract” the best 
of the proceedings for the department 
of “ Bee-Keeping in Dixie.”—Ep1tor. } 
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Conducted by WESLEY FosTER, Boulder, Colo. 


Sugar and Honey in Colorado 


Sugar sells at 8 cents, and honey of 
the best quality may be bought in Col- 
orado for 6 to 7 cts. Amber “ strained ” 
honey of good quality brings 5 cents. 
This condition need not be, for I know 
bee-keepers who are getting 8% cents 
just as easily as their neighbors get 6 
to 7 cents. 


—_— 
oa 


Bee-Articles and Advertising 


We write on bees and prepare illus- 
trated articles,the most of which is 
probably rehash. The value of two- 
thirds appearing inthe journals is very 
problematic; but just turn to the ad- 
vertising section—especially the want 
advertisements—and you can get con- 
crete, boiled-down information, full of 
value to many of us. So we read the 
journals for social purposes and the 
advertising for facts of the honey mar- 
ket, supply situation, bees for sale, etc. 


This statement is exaggerated some- 
what, but it gives a hint as to the facts 
in the matter. 








Automobiles in Colorado 


The bee-keepers are finding that au- 
tomobiles pay in the handling of out- 
apiaries. About 20 “autos” are in use 
by bee-keepers in the State. Some of 
them were purchased more for the fad 
than for real economy, but the majority 
are utility cars. Motor-cycles are also 
in favor with some, though when a 
runabout “auto” can be bought for 
the same money as a motor-cycle, the 
runabout will generally get the prefer- 
ence. 

Within the next two years I expect 
to see the number of “autos” in use 


by bee-keepers doubled in Colorado 
Where out-apiaries are run, nearly 
twice as many colonies can be handled. 
It is so comfortable to ride home 7 or 
8 miles in 30 minutes, and have an easy 
seat, and no horses to care for when 
you are at home. I have not bought 
my “auto,” but the bee-keepers who 
have them have told me of their value. 


Bee-Keeping in Montrose Co., Colo. 


Ten thousand colonies would be a 
large enough “estimate for Montrose 
county, on the western slope of the 
Rocky Mountains in Colorado. This 
county is interesting from the fact that 
the Gunnison Tunnel Irrigation Pro- 
ject is located here. The tunnel cuts 
right through mountain granite fora 
matter of 6 miles. When fully devel- 
oped, about 40,000 acres of land will be 
watered, which will make more bee- 
territory. 

Montrose county is disappointing to 
look at—there is so much waste land 
that the good pieces of orchard and 
farm land are eclipsed. The mountains 
rise on the east in a series of dry, bare 
adobe mesas, or flat-topped table- 
lands, and the Uncompahgre Valley 
(named for the river which flows 
through it) is made up of bottom-land 
and mesa land. 

The mesas are located from 100 to 
200 feet above the valley. These 
mesas have the orchards, as the cold 
freezes are less frequent—the air drain- 
ing off into the valleys. 

Alfalfa and sweet clover furnish the 
honey for the bees. Sweet clover 
grows in the gulches which abound on 
the sides of the mesas, and the river 
bottoms and roadsides are well seeded 
to this prince of honey-plants. The 
bee-keepers are sowing the seed, too, 








in the gulches, as the irrigated mesas 
furnish seep-water which flows down 
all these gulches. 


When the irrigation district under 
the Gunnison Tunnel is fully developed, 
probably twice as many bees will be 
kept in Montrose county as are there 
now. 

The bee-keepers, too, are an inter- 
ested lot. They have their local asso- 
ciation—the Montrose County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association—the objects be- 
ing to combat foul brood, and aid bee- 
interests generally. Each member in 
signing the Constitution agrees to give 
the secretary the number of colonies 
of bees he or she owns, and also to re- 
port all the bees in his or her neighbor- 
hood to the county bee-inspector. 


To show the interest of the bee-men, 
this association decided to assess their 
own bees 5, 10 or 15 cents per colony, 
to pay the inspector, when the county 
commissoners refused to pay for the 
inspection of bees. This, as yet, has 
not been necessary, as the association 
sent a committee to meet with the com- 
missioners, the result being that the 
work will be supported the rest of this 
year, at least. There will probably be 
some more work to be done with the 
commissioners the coming ycar, but 
the bee-men know how to go about it. 


The membership now numbers 25 
paid up, and represents an ownership 
of over 4000 colonies. Four of the 
members own automobiles, and find 
them very satisfactory for out-apiary 
work. 

The foul brood situation in the coun- 
ty is improving, as Montrose county 
has had efficient inspectors who en- 
forced the law as well as their time 
and the funds available would permit. 

R. Miller did excellent work, and 
Robert E. Foster, who is now inspec- 
tor, is careful and thorough in his 
work. 

J. J. Corbut, of Montrose, is presi- 
dent of the county association; J. C. 
Matthews is secretary, and Dr. S. H. 
Bell, treasurer. Mr. Corbut has be- 
tween 200 and 300 colonies. Mr. Mat- 
thews owns and operates over a thou- 
sand colonies, and is the most exten- 
sive bee-keeper in the county. 


The largest and most enthusiastic 
meeting of bee-keepers on Dr. Phillips’ 
Colorado tour, was held in Montrose. 
Over 40 were present, including a half- 
dozen or more ladies. Dr. Phillips was 
fired with questions for an hour or 
more, and the meeting was greatly ap- 
preciated by all. 








“A Year’s Work in an Out- 
Apiary” is the name of a booklet by 
G. M. Doolittle, the well-known honey- 
producer of New York State. He tells 
how he secured an average of 114% 
pounds of honey per colony in a poor 
season. It is fully illustrated, and tells 
in detail just how Mr. Doolittle has 
won his great success as a honey-pro- 
ducer. The price of the booklet is 50 
cents, postpaid, but we club it with the 
American Bee Journal for a year—both 
for $1.30. Every bee-keeper should 
have a copy of this booklet, and study 
it thoroughly. Address all orders to 
the American Bee Journal, 117 North 
Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Marketing Honey—Good Advice 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 


The rules for marketing honey are 
much like the old darkey’s rule for 
rabbit pie: First catch your rabbit. 
What have you to sell? What did it 
cost you? Those two things must be 
known or else you can not form an 
intelligent idea of the marketing. 


What is your honey? Is it light or 
dark, mild or strong, thick or thin ? 
According as to what it is, you must 
be guided as to whereto market it. If 
you do not know the markets you will 
do much better to turn it over to the 
man who does know, and give hima 
good commission for selling it, than 
to try to market yourself. 


For many years white honeys have 
been looked upon as the best, ambers 
as next, and darks as last. For sev- 
eral years past, however, white honeys 
have been steadily declining in popu- 
larity in some markets, and amber, or 
golden honey, has come into popular 
favor. Just whatthe reason is it may 
be hard to determine, but I believe 
that one very potent cause has been 
the advent of alfalfa honey. It lacks 
character; it is insipid, and consumers 
are quick to drop it. A common re- 
mark is that “it is sugar-fed honey,” 
and I have heard that from many a 
person who has never seen a bee-mag- 
azine or text-book. At any rate, the 
honey is not what they want. The am- 
ber honeys have been found on trial to 
have a “real honey-taste;” the golden 
color looks attractive on the plate, and 
it is becoming popular. 


Persons familiar with honeys have 
their preferences for that from one 
flower or another, and so doubtless we 
will always have a market for particu- 
lar flavors in both the strong or dark 
honeys, and in the mild and light, and 
where that trade exists it must be sup- 
plied. But how aboutthe great mass 
of consumers who only know honey as 
honey ? What are we to do with the 
assortment of kinds which many of us 
get? If you have a keensense of taste 
assort them by mild, medium, strong 
as well as by light and dark. If your 
taste is not keen, employ the assistance 
of some one who can do the work. The 
very strong must go by itself. If it is 
light in color it may perhaps be advan- 
tageously mixed with a dark that is 
milder, and so make both marketable 
at an advanced figure. 


The milds and mediums must be 
blended so as tO give a sprightly flavor 
and a bright golden color. If you have 
too much of any one kind, buy enough 
of some other grade to mix with it so 
that you may have all your table honey 
of one uniform flavor, color and body. 
Or if you can not buy,then sell the 
straight kind to some other producer 
and let him blend. 

Many of the big handlers of honey 
today carefully sample every lot of 
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honey received, and 
blend it. -When bottled and in the 
hands of the retailer it is uniform in 
all bottles, each lot is the same, and the 
consumer finds the flavor always to be 
depended upon. 

Where the honeys are not blended 
the flavors and colors vary, the display 
is not good, and the consumer never 
knows what is coming. It is much like 
eating assorted chocolates—the first 
piece is delicately flavored, and the 
next is filled with rank peppermint 
which you may detest. But with the 
candy you have but one piece, while 
with the honey you may have a pound 
or more which none of the family will 
eat. So I say, blend your extracted 
honey. 

Comb honey must receive exactly 
the opposite treatment. Each kind 
must be kept carefully by itself, and 
two kinds never put in the same case, 
or sent to the same market if it can be 
voided. Fortunately most of the 
comb honey is produced on the yield 
of one kind of flower, and this ensures 
fair uniformity in the crop, but where 
conditions are otherwise, keep the 
kinds apart. 

As tocolors: The golden honey is 
coming tothe front in this as well as 
with extracted. 

On packages for market I can not 
say much to you that you do not already 
know. 

For extracted honey in bulk I would 
urge you to use only new cans well 
washed out before using. See to it 
that the cans are put into strong cases. 
There is much complaint among pur- 
chasers that the cans are poor, weak, 
etc.,and the boxes are so weak that 
cans are often badly damaged. How 
far you can afford to go in buying bet- 
ter cans it is hard to say, but I feel that 
you will gain rather than lose by buying 
better cans and cases even at a consid- 
erable increase in price. 


In retailing bottled honey, it makes 
little difference what sort of bottles 
you use so long as they are uniform. 
But for your own sake, and for the 
sake of the whole fraternity, see to it 
that every one is sealed tight, and that 
there is not aparticle of stickiness on 
the outside. Then when transporting 
the bottled goods pack them so break- 
age is impossible. Fora label get one 
of your own—one that is distinct from 
everybody else’s, and stick to it. 


For marketing comb honey there is 
as yet no satisfactory way. The re- 
tailer hates to handle it for it is always 
being cracked or broken, and getting 
everything near it sticky. Until some 
sticky-proof yet transparent and secure 
package is found, comb honey will not 
be popular with the retailer. When he 
can handle it as safely and easily as he 
does candy or bottled honey, then we 
may look for an increased demand and 
a better price. At present every clerk 
avoids pushing its sale because hand- 
ling means sticky fingers and clothes, 


then skillfully 


and general delay, and the employer 
looks fora higher percent of profit to 
compensate him for the annoyances 
and loss from breakages. 

Until we can overcome these troubles 
comb honey will not compete on an 
equal footing with other sweets, and 
will not yield the profit it should. 

Above all things, keep out of the 
market all rank honey, regardless of 
what it is. And one of the worst and 
most dangerous—because it is of a 
beautiful golden color and fine body— 
is honey from mustard. Bitterer than 
quinine, it ruins any honey it is mixed 
with. 

Providence, R. I. 
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Feeding Small Colonies During 
Winter 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





Can you tell us something through the 
columns of the American Bee Journal about 
wintering bees where the colonies do not 
have their hives full of combs? I saved quite 
alot of afterswarms and other swarms com- 
ing late in the season. These do not have 
their hives full of comb, and some of them 
do not have enough stores for wintering 
through till spring. I winter them in the 
cellar under my house.—CORRESPONDENT. 


The cellar is a much better place for 
such colonies than trying to winter 
them outdoors, for bees can not well 
be fed during the winter in this climate 
when wintered outside, except by set- 
ting in frames filled with comb and 
honey. 

As the correspondent does uot tell 
us whether his bees are in frame or box 
hives, the only way to answer will be 
by way of supposing that he has a part 
in each. Where such colonies are in 
frame hives, and they so build their 
combs by starting the cluster at one 
end of the hive that half of the frames 
are filled with comb and honey while 
the other half is empty, or nearly so, 
then the proper course would be to 
take out the empty frames and insert a 
dummy close up to the frames left. If 
the bees are in box-hives, or where the 
comb is built in all the frames about 
half way down, the middle frames con- 
taining more and the outside less, then 
I think it better to leave them as they 
are, for they can not be helped much 
by any contraction of the hive which 
could be done. It would not be best 
to fill the space under the combs, even 
could we do so, for bees winter better 
with a vacant space under the combs in 
any event. Dr. Miller found this out 
years ago, and so set to work and gave 
the bee-keepers of the world a bottom- 
board which can have two or more 
inches under the combs during winter, 
and only bee-space, or little more, dur- 
the working season. However,I am 
not advising having combs only partly 
built down, for in such cases the bees 
are sure to fill out the remainder of the 
space below with drone-comb when 
the working season arrives the next 
year. 

It is much better to allow weak colo- 
nies, or swarms light in bees, only what 
hive-space it is thought they can fill, 
which is easily done with frame-hives 
by using a dummy on one side of the 
cluster. Should the season prove bet- 
ter than we expect, and this space al- 
lowed become filled so they need more 
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room, all we have to do is to slide this 
dummy along and insert more empty 
frames, one or two as needed, when, at 
the end of the season, we shall have all 
the frames the bees have occupied filled 
with comb. 

As to box-hives, I really feel that the 
bee-keeping world has no further use 
for such. With frame-hives all sorts 
of contraction or expansion can be 
made, or any exchange of frames of 
brood, empty combs or frames of 
honey, so that the weak can be built 
up, the stronger be made to help those 
with a less vigorous queen, and those 
rich in honey-supply, those which are 
lacking. In fact, the frame-hive is the 
only one that should be tolerated in 
this 20th century. 

If the bees of our correspondent are 
short of stores, I would say, in the first 
place, this matter should have been 
looked after last September or Octo- 
ber, at the latest, for winter is a poor 
time to feed bees. It will pay any bee- 
keeper to have so much enthusiasm 
over the wants of his bees that he puts 
them first, and neglects something else 
rather than being “so busy” with other 
things that his bees are neglected. 
Here isa place where nine-tenths of 
our beginners fail. They seem to think 
that their old employments must be 
attended to in any event,so the bees 
are neglected very often to their be- 
coming unprofitable, when bee-keeping 
as a business is condemned, and the 
finance put into the venture lost. 


But if the stores part was not at- 
tended to when it ought to have been, 
the conditions must be met as we find 
them. Therefore, I would arrange 
these hives so I could inspect them 
every week without disturbing them 
after the arranging, except to lift the 
covering over them, which if the cov- 
ering is of cloth, can be done so 
gently that the bees will hardly notice 
it. Two or three thicknesses of old 
carpet, an old blanket cut up, or some- 
thing which will keep the animal heat 
from the bees and allow the moisture 
exhaled from them to pass through, 
will answer, and can be turned or 
rolled up so noiselessly and without 
any jarring of the hive, that the bees 
can be looked at whenever necessary 
without any bad effect. 

To know about when feeding will be 
necessary, carefully roll or raise the 
covering, and as this is done look at 
the combs along the top-bars of the 
frames, and as long as any sealed 
stores are seen nearthe cluster of bees, 
no feeding is necessary, and the bees 
should not be further disturbed. Where 
no such honey is seen, then the bees 
must be fed. If plenty of sealed 
honey is seen at one side of the hive, 
while the cluster of bees is on the 
other, the combs should be changed so 
that this honey will come up to the 
bees, fixing something under the cov- 
ering, over the tops of the frames, so 
that the bees can move over the tops of 
the frames. In this way they will 
“lead” along as long as this honey 
lasts, while, otherwise, after they had 
consumed the honey in that part of the 
hive where they were clustered, they 
are likely to starve by failure to cross 
over the empty combs between to the 
stores in the other end of the hive. 

Where no honey is seen, one or two 


combs furthest from the bees should 
be removed, doing this so as to disturb 
them as little as possible. These combs 
are to be filled with syrup and given 
back to the bees, if you have no combs 
of sealed honey to set in their places. 
This syrup should be of about the con- 
sistency of honey, and about blood- 
warm, so as to get into the cells easily. 

To get it into the cells, punch the 
bottom of an old tin dipper full of 
holes, punching from the inside out, so 
that the jutting metal surrounding 
these holes will make a lot of fine 
streams when thesyrup passes through, 
having the holes about % inch apart 
each way. By holding the dipper of 
syrup up a foot or more from the 
comb, the falling syrup will force the 
air from the cells so they will be filled, 
otherwise the syrup will simply and 
mostly run off the comb as “water off a 
duck’s back.” 


To prevent spattering and daubing 
things generally, lay the comb down 
flat in a wash tub or boiler, so the sides 
of this vessel will catch all that does 
not go into the cells as the combs are 
filled, and while the syrup is still warm, 
spread the frames of comb in the hive 
until you come to where there area 
few bees at one side of the cluster, 
placing the combs of syrup in the 
empty space thus made, when all 
should be brought up to bee-space 
again, and the covering replaced. All 
that is needed until spring should be 
put in, if possible, as in this way better 
results are likely to be obtained. 

Borodino, N. Y. 





Improvement in Honey-Bees 


BY DR. A. F. BONNEY. 


Discussing with a prominent bee- 
man the possibility of improving the 
honey-bee, he said: 

We have had the bee 
but about 50 years.” Meaning that it 
has been but about that time since the 
movable-frame hive made a business 
out of apiculture. 


While this is true, there are other 
factors to be considered, and the first 
is, that in the time mentioned many 
things have been discovered about 
other animals than bees to enable us to 
judge what might be done with the 
bees were it not for some disturbing 
factors not fully understood, and I am 
inclined to think parthenogenesis is 
the principal one. Owing to that, we 
do not understand the heredity of the 
bee as we do some other creations. 
Mendelism has become known in the 
time of which I write, and while there 
be some who shy at it as they did and 
do at Darwinism, it is as demonstrable 
a truth as is chemistry, for it belongs 
to the domain of mathematics, and until 
we understand what relation partheno- 
genesis holds to this newly-discovered 
law—until we can put our finger down 
on a queen and say: “This queen 
mated with such and such a drone will 
give such and such results,” we are 
groping. 

It is not our inability to mate purely, 
for there are thousands of acres—yes, 
thousand of square miles in the con- 
fines of our own country where bees 
have never been seen; moreover, with 


half a dozen colonies in a yard devoted 
to rearing desirable drones results 
might be attained. Further, bee-keep- 
ers might do as chicken-raisersin some 
parts of the country—give to adjacent 
farmers and small bee-keepers desir- 
able stock, even introduce queens, or 
goa step further and exchange colo- 
nies of Italians for their scrub bees, 
This, of course, might not be practical 
to men who need every pound of honey 
they can produce, but such men seldom 
try to do anything about breeding bees, 
depending upon queen-rearers for their 
improved stock; but there are some 
who might try it. 

Iam going to confess that I am one 
of a few who look with suspicion on 
some of the claims advanced by occa- 
sional writers. Men are apt to grow 
enthusiastic over the results of their 
own labors; too often effectis taken 
for cause; a season’s work satisfies. I 
have in recent corresponding found 
several bee-keepers who, like myself, 
have secured wonderful crops of honey 
from a colony one season,to find it 
the poorest another season. This has 
happened so often with me that Iam 
about ready to formulate a law which 
will read: “There is no telling from 
season to season what a colony of bees 
will do.” 

There is another thing to be remem- 
bered, namely: It is practically im- 
possible to establish in a court of law 
the parentage of a certain bee, or sev- 
eral, from a given hive. From one 
mother we will get bees (neuters), any 
one of which might have come from a 
colony of Italians, or half-breeds, 
Banats or Caucasians. A 5-banded 
queen will yield bees of less than 5 
bands; some will even revert to the 
original 3-banded Italian, all of - which 
makes it dificult to judge of results; 
and when it comes to disfosition, that 
is, temper, and the instinct to gather 
honey, the problem is rendered still 
more difficult. I will say nothing about 
non-swarming, for of late that is not 
being so much distussed, and if we can 
develop a breed of bees which will 
always give a surplus of 100 pounds to 
the colony, we do not care particularly 
whether they swarm or not. 

Because I question present methods, 
beliefs and statements, I am accused 
of obstructing progress, of tearing 
down instead of building; but those 
who criticise are, I think, only impa- 
tient of criticism. It does no good to 
maintain an error, to persist in certain 
statements because they are pretty and 
smooth. If creative evolution be a 
fact, ridicule can only delay for a short 
time its universal acceptance. Once 
demonstrated that the world was round 
it never flattened again; parthenogene- 
sis once made plain, it suddenly became 
generally believed, the world conced- 
ing that the Creator probably knew 
what He was doing when He estab- 
lished the law. 

In a wild state—that is, free—bees 
stored barely enough to keep them over 
winter, and in getting a surplus we have 
not altered the animal one whit. It is 
the hive, the method, not the breeding. 
We feed early and late, thus saving 
thousands of colonies which would 
otherwise have perished; we produce 
a thousand queens where the bees 
might have reared one; we pack hives 
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and put them into cellars, all of which 


increases the surplus, but it is not 
breeding. We clip the wings of the 
queens, we trap undesirable drones— 
and with them many that are desirable; 
we swap brood, we import queens, but 
that is not breeding; nor shall we get 
results until we know fully what rela- 
tion, heredity, parthenogenesis, and, 
perhaps, other factors have to do with 
the problem. 
Buck Grove, Iowa. 





Wintering Bees Indoors 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


I have lately received two enquiries 
asking an opinion as to the wintering 
of bees in cold climates. One of my 
correspondents lives in the province of 
Alberta, at the foot of the Rockies, and 
with quite an expense obtained a col- 
ony of bees through me. He has this 
colony in good shape now, and wants 
to know what I would do if I werein his 
place, in a country where the winter 
lasts from the beginning of November 
until the end of April. 

The other man is in Northern Iowa, 
and desires information as to the num- 


for wintering bees, reducing the size 
to the measure indicated in the enquiry. 
The two cuts which follow are com- 
posed of a plan, Fig. 1, and a side-view, 
Fig. 2. The hives figured are of the 
regular 10-frame Langstroth pattern, 
without supers or caps. We always 
leave these on the summer stands, cov- 
ered with a rough roof, such as we 
maintain over our hives in all seasons. 


The reader will perceive that there 
are 8 tiers of hives on each side, 5 hives 
on each tier, ‘making 80 hives piled 
against the walls. The center row, 
around which we can readily pass with 
room enough even to handle any tier 
without disturbing the others, contains 
5 tiers, or 25 hives; total 105 in the 
cellar. If I had a less number, I would 
make as many tiers, but would put less 
on each tier. 

At the bottom is figured a sill one 
foot high. This may be made of 2x6- 
inch scantling supported on blocks. 
The more air there is in circulation 
the better it is, so that we considera 
narrow piece laid on blocks as best, 
provided it be only strong enough to 
carry the load. My reason for elevat- 
ing the hives at least a foot from the 
floor is that the dampness is more 
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FIG. 2. 


ber of colonies that may be wintered 
in a cellar 12x14 feet in size. The first 
man, however, has nothing. in the way 
of cellar but a hole in the ground 
which is hardly sufficient for his supply 
of vegetables. Those of my readers 
who have started as pioneers in a new 
country, and have fought their way 
step by step in changing the wilderness 
to civilization, and the sage-brush into 
apple-orchards, will appreciate the sit- 
uation. Thinking that my reply to 
these men may prove of benefit to 
others, I will proceed to give the sug- 
gestions which an experience of 40 odd 
years indicates. 

To begin with the last enquiry, I 
have requested my son, “H. C.” to pre- 
pare a diagram of a cellar such as we 
used regularly at one time, exclusively 


PLAN FOR INDOOR WINTERING OF BEES. 
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FIG. 1. 


likely to be near the floor, and when 
removing bees from the cellar, when- 
ever I found any mold or mildewed 
combs it was always near the bottom 
of the pile. I also have found oftener 
dead colonies at the bottom of the piles 
than at other parts for the same reason, 
So if I have plenty of room I raise the 
hives on trestles rather than make the 
tiers shallower. 

If Ihave weak colonies, I prefer to 
keep them at the top of the piles, for 
they need more warmth than the others 
and will secure it there. The strongest 
colonies are placed near the window, 
for there are found the greatest irregu- 
larities of temperature. The thermom- 


eter is placed by the door, so that I may 
beable to see it without carrying the 
At between 


light around in the cellar. 





40 and 45 degrees the bees will be the 
quietest; this is, therefore, the best 
temperature. 

With 100 hives in sucha cellar, the 
difficulty has always been to keep the 
temperature down, for the natural 
warmth of the bees raises it consider- 
ably. A transom in the door helps 
ventilation, but is sometimes objection- 
able unless, as in my case, this door 
leads into another cellar, dark and 
coolalso. The direct light of the win- 
dow is easily kept off, at the same time 
keeping away a too-strong current of 
air by a system of blinds admitting air 
without light. My father had devised 
blinds which we used for years regu- 
larly, and which we use yet in seasons 
when we deem it advisable to winter 
our bees in the cellar. But at our lati- 
tude (the 40th) we find many winters 
mild enough for outside wintering, and 
we have diminished our cellar-winter- 
ing greatly. We practise it only when 
the colonies are comparatively weak 
and the stores scanty. It is notdifficult 
for any one to make blinds that will 
answer the purpose of air, without light 
or a strong current of wind, but to 
such as would desire directions I will 
indicate pages 363 and 364 of the latest 
edition of the Langstroth-Dadant book. 


The colonies that are nearest to the 
window sometimes get too much cold 
air, as compared with the others. To 
remedy this, we have used an old oil- 
cloth table-cover, thrown over the few 
hives that are nearest the window. Old 
carpets would answer as well. 

Length of cellar inside, 14 feet; 
width, 12 feet; distance of hives from 
walls, or from each other, about 4 
inches; center tier from entrance, 4 
feet; from the side tiers, 3 feet. 

This is as compact a cellar as it Is 
possible to build, and yet I know that 
bees will winter splendidly in sucha 
place if we only keep the temperature 
right. é 

Enquiries to which I received re- 
sponse from many parts convince me 
that cellar-wintering is the safest meth- 
od east of the Rocky Mountains and 
north of the 42d degree. Many report 
good success even south of the 40th. 
However, my own experience indicates 
that wherever an occasional flight can 
be secured during winter, it is best to 
winter bees out-of-doors. F 

Now as to theman who has no cellar, 
except a narrow and inadequate veg- 
etable storing-room, and yet lives in a 
very cold country: To this man I say, 
build a silo. Silos were tried by us 
with success until we had so wet and 
mild a winter that the ground did not 
freeze to a depth of over 6 or 8 inches. 
and the soil was constantly soaked with 
moisture, our creeks running full even 
in January. 

In a climate where the winter lasts 6 
months, a silo dug into a hillside far 
enough to place the hives out of the 
reach of frost, with a good under-drain- 
age and a thorough ventilation, with 
wooden tubes screened so as to admit 
air without permitting mice to enter, is 
as good a place for bees as we can de- 
sire. The hives should not be set on 
the ground direct, but on some sort of 
sill or stand 6 to 12 inches high. The 
ground selected for the silo should be 
well drained and dry, without seeps. 
The roof of earth should be supported 
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at a sufficient distance above to free the 
hives of any contact. Rough beams, 
covered with boards, and straw or even 
dry weeds or rushes will give all the 
protection needed before piling on the 
earth. 

I call to mind an old Belgian friend, 
living in Mille Lacs Co., Minn., who 
had a fermanent silo large enough to 
contain 120 hives, with ante-chamber, 
all made of earth, logs, rough boards 
and straw, and asserted with pride that 
he had never lost a colony of bees in 
that silo. He had ideal conditions, 
however—a hillside of gravelly soil, 
exceedingly well drained, large hives, 
and an almost unfailing harvest of 
white clover honey every summer. 


We can not count on uniform suc- 
cess. There are reverses to all lines of 
industry. But the man who takes cog- 
nizance of all the requirements, uses 
the experience of others, and to this 
adds his own careful, practical tests, is 
sure to make a success in the long run. 
The younger generation is bound to 
succeed better than its predecessors; 
but to do this it must learn and discuss 
the result of the experience already ac- 
quired bythe latter. It is the added 
knowledge of the centuries which 
makes our sons more capable than 
their fathers, for experience is a dear 
school. 

Hamilton, IIl. 
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Composition and Occurrence of 
Honey 


BY WILLIAM C. POOLE. 


Honey consists chiefly of invert su- 
gar, water, anda trace of formic acid 
which the honey-bee uses .as a preser- 
vative. When there are found large 
percentages of glucose in the honey it 
is due to the bees being fed with glu- 
cose, or obtained it from some fruit in 
the decaying stage, or possibly from 
some manufacturing concern which 
uses glucose in its manufacturing. 

A sample of honey from my apiary 
which I analyzed, was found to con- 
tain an average of the ingredients 
which was found in the analysis of sev- 
eral samples of standard honey. The 
following is the analysis of my honey, 
and the analyses of honeys which were 
considered good, and also adulterated 
honey with cane-sugar and glucose, 
taken from “Leach on Food Inspec- 
tion,” which, I think, will be of interest 
to bee-keepers: 
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Honey is a saccharine product de- 
posited by the bee in the cells of 
honey-comb, which the insect forms 
out of wax secreted byits body. Honey 
has its source chiefly in the nectars of 
flowers, from which the bees abstract 
it. The juices of ripe fruits andthe 
saps of trees furnish honey. During 
the secretion of the honey in the body 
of the bee the sucrose which forms the 
chief constituent of fruit-juice or nec- 
tar becomes, for the most part, inverted, 
forming in the honey dextrose and 
levulose. 

The flavor of honey varies consider- 
ably according to its source. Besides 
water, the sugars and mineral matters, 
pollen is usually present, derived from 
the flowers; also, as a rule, a small 
quantity of wax, and nearly always ap- 
preciable amounts of various organic 
acids, such as formic. 

In the above, of course, is not men- 
tioned the coloring-matter in honey, 
which is due to the organic coloring- 
matter in the flowers from which the 
bee gathers the honey. Honey grades 
in color from a white produced from 
clover, to a black produced from buck- 
wheat, with the wild flowers coming in 
between with an amber color. 

44 Maple St., Yonkers, N. Y. 


{[Mr. Poole will analyze any sample 
of honey sent him bya subscriber of 
the American Bee Journal, if accom- 
panied with 5) cents.—EpirTor. } 





Foul Brood—Bacterial Action 


BY A. W. SMYTH, M. D. 


We speak of bacteria as causing dis- 
eases; then, again,as preventing dis- 
eases, and sometimes as curing dis- 
eases. These opposite and apparently 
irreconcilable properties in objects 
that can only be seen in a microscope, 
have caused the bacteria to be looked 
upon as mythical bodies by many in- 
telligent persons who have not made 
them a special study. In explanation 
of the ways in which bacteria act, I pro- 
pose adopting a method frequently 
used by lawyers in court, z.¢., of stat- 
ing a case; and I present the case of a 
boy learning to smoke. 

If a boy takes 5 or 6 whiffs of smoke 
from a tobacco-pipe, he will, in3 or 4 
mimutes, turn pale and have to lie down. 
He will be a very sick boy for half-an- 
hour, when he will begin to recover, 
and in an hour he will be nearly well 
again. The nicotine poison acts 
quickly, and only for a short time. If 
the boy had taken one whiff the first 
day, 2 the second, and 3 the third, he 
could have gone on for a month, and 
without being sick, have made himself 
an educated smoker—likely enough 
proud of his accomplishment! Men 
and women have educated themselves 
to take with impunity a dose of opium 
or morphine sufficient to kill a dozen 
persons, and men have been known to 
take, without any immediate ill effects, 
a quantity of arsenic sufficient to killa 
score of men. They commenced by 
taking small quantities. 

We will now suppose that there are 
bacteria which secrete nicotine poison 
as their weapon in the battle of life. 
The poisons secreted by the bacteria 
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are very similar to the poisons formed 
in the leaves and flowers of plants, and 
in the bark of trees, to protect them 
from their enemies, so that the nico- 
tine bacteria are not impossible bac- 
teria—they may exist. If the smoking 
boy and another boy not educated to 
smoke should happen to be infected 
with these bacteria at the same time, 
no effects would be noticeable for sev- 
eral days—the period of incubation, 
say 10 days, when the bacteria would 
begin producing nicotine. The smok- 
ing boy would not be affected by it, 
while the other boy would be killed 
very quickly—probably in an hour. 
Now, if we had taken this boy before 
he died, taken him on the day he was 
infected, or the day after, and had 
given him a whiff of tobacco-smoke, 
the next day two, and so on, until the 
bacteria commenced secreting nicotine, 
he might have been sick from the 
larger dose, but he would have recov- 
ered to find himself as accomplished a 
smoker as the other boy, the bacteria 
having completed his education. 

We would have saved the boy pre- 
cisely in the same way as a person bit- 
ten by a rabid dog is saved in the Pas- 
teur Institution, and the smoking boy’s 
protection from the nicotine bacteria 
shows how immunity from smallpox, 
by vaccination, may be produced at 
will. It should be observed that it 
makes no difference whether we use 
the poison of the bacteria or the bac- 
teria themselves, weakened by growing 
in a cow, or by over-heating, or by 
merely drying—as Pasteur did the 
rabid dogs’ virus to protect against 
the disease—the result is the same. It 
is the poisons of the bacteria that 
cause and protect against the disease. 

Our control over diseases, however, 
is very much limited by the great, and, 
I might say, insurmountable difficulties 
that have to be overcome in isolating 
the bacteria, and cultivating them so 
as to obtain their poison. The poisons 
can, as we have seen, protect against 
the acute infectious diseases caused by 
the bacteria, but when the disease has 
set in, the poison can not be used asa 
remedial agent in the disease. Anti- 
toxins are then used ina few diseases 
with some advantage. 

Bacteria, although vegetable organ- 
isms, live like bees in colonies, and the 
individuals act in the interest of the 
colony. Itis numbers that make them 
formidable. If a bee stings it dies, and 
if a bacterium secretes poison it dies 
in secreting it. Both lose their lives 
in defence of the colony. A bacterium 
can multiply, and as a bee sometimes 
tries to multiply, but fails. The bacte- 
ria grow and multiply for some time 
before they commence secreting poison, 
and this explains the nearly uniform 
periods of incubation connected with 
most infectious diseases. The incuba- 
tion period of hydrophobia varies to a 
great extent. 

The nicotine bacteria did not grow 
in the smoking boy. Bacteria will not 
grow unless the surrounding condi- 
tions are favorable. Parasitic. fungi 
will not grow in strong and healthy 
plants, but will readily in weak plants, 
and the tubercle bacilli will not grow 
in strong animals, but will readily in 
the weak. When the bacteria are un- 
able to poison and paralyze the anima 
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cells (Metschnikoff’s Phagocytes) eat 
them, and when the tissue cells become 
resistant to the bacteria poison they 
quickly dispose of the bacteria. We 
find, therefore, that the attendants on 
the sick in smallpox, consumption, and 
fever hospitals are more secure from 
the diseases than if less exposed to 
them. The exposure strengthens the 
resistance, and preserves the immunity 
to the disease. 

The animal cells know on the first 
touch of the bacteria whether they are 
dangerous or not, as one bee knows on 
the first touch of another whether it is 
from a queenless colony or not. The 
dangerous bacteria are of small size, 
and may be known to some extent in 
that way. If we inoculate a person 
with smallpox virus,and at the same 
time vaccinate with vaccine virus, the 
vaccine virus will commence growing 
4or5days sooner than the smallpox 
virus, and will protect wholly or par- 
tially from the smallpox virus. This 
is the same kind of protection by which 
we proposed to save the boy, and the 
same that Pasteur used in hydrophobia. 
It is simply inducing a mild form of 
the disease during the incubation 
period to protect against the fatal form 
at the end of it. The animal cells offer 
less resistance to the growth of the 
bacteria producing the milder poison. 


I have stated as briefly as possible 
the action of bacteria in causing and 
protecting against diseases, to show 
that we can not make use of the bac- 
teria or their poison in curing or pre- 
venting foul brood. That all parasitic 
bacteria, however, are continually in- 
creasing the resistance of animals to 
bacterial diseases, is evident—the ac- 
quired resistance is transmitted, and 
becomes hereditary. Also to show 
that germicide remedies in the treat- 
ment of foul brood can not be relied 
upon. There is no royal road to health. 
We must, therefore, in dealing with 
foul brood endeavor to make the sur- 
rounding conditions as unfavorable to 
the growth of bacteria as possible; and 
if this principle is kept in view the de- 
tails in carrying it out will be easily 
understood as we proceed with the 
subject. 

The conditions must be exceedingly 
favorable to the growth of bacteria to 
enable them to destroy a colony of 
bees. The bees can protect their col- 
Ony against bacteria to a greater ex- 
tent than is generally supposed. No 
one has found foul brood in bees 
located in chimneys or garrets, or, in 
fact, in any home not purposely made 
for them. If we continue to favor the 
growth of bacteria in the hive so as to 
give the bacteria an advantage over the 
bees in the “struggle of life,” and per- 
sist in cultivating the bacteria, and not 
the bees, we will, most assuredly, never 
succeed with disinfectants and germi- 
cides in getting rid of the disease 
caused by the favored bacteria.—/rish 
Bee Journal. 








Does Spraying Cotton Kill Bees ?— 
Some anxiety having been felt about 
this, Gleanings in Bee Culture has ob- 
tained from Government officials the 
Opinion that for more than one reason 
bee-keepers need have no fear of dan- 
ger from that source. 


Dr. MILLERS <> ANSWERS-~ 






Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NoT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Sugar Candy for Winter Stores 


The bees here did not store any honey last 
summer on account of dry weather. Could 
they be fed by putting loaf sugar over the 
frames? How much would it take to winter 
a colony ? IOWA. 


ANSWER.—Such sugar is too dry for the 
bees to consume. lf you make it into candy 
it willdo. A cakeof candy may be laidon 
the top-bars, or the candy may be put into 
the brood-frames and hung in the hive. Give 
enough candy so that the honey already in 
the hive and the candy taken together will 
weigh about 30 pounds for each colony out- 
doors, and 20 to 25 each for the cellar colo- 
nies. 


Difference in Italian Bees 


1. Iwould be glad to know what the differ- 
ence is between the 3-banded and the golden 
Italian bees, and how they are obtained. 

2 Also, are the 3banded bees longer 
tongued than the golden? I[ had goldens 
that worked on red clover, but I see they 
are always classed differently. MISSOURI. 


ANSWERS.—1. The workers of bees im- 
ported from Italy have 3 yellow bands. 
Those that are called golden are obtained 
by breeding continuously from the yellow 
races, constantly selecting those showing 
mostcolor. They arean American product. 


2. There is probably no difference as to 
length of tongue between the two classes. 
When bees work on red clover it may be be- 
cause of longer tongues, and it may be be- 
cause of shorter corollas in the blossoms. I 
have seen black bees working on red clover. 


Starting in the Bee-Business 


1. Tell me how I can get 100 colonies of 
bees ata moderate figure. Could you sup- 
ply them? Could I buy them here and there 
in Illinois ? 

2. Is honey of a good grade always sure to 
bring a good price in Chicago? What could 
Igetforit? — 

3. What profit will each colony pay, sup- 
pose everything is favorable? 

4. Please make sugestions as to saving in 
hives, etc. Ishall have only a small sum of 
money to put into the business. 

NEW JERSEY. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t at present know 
where you could do best at purchasing that 
number of colonies. It is possiblethat some 
one person may have them for sale, and it is 
possible that you would have to get them, as 
you say, here andthere. But look out that 
you don’t buy foul brood with your bees. 
have no bees to sell. An advertisement in 
the American Bee Journal will cost very lit- 
tle, and will be the surest and qhickest way 
to pet replies from those who have bees for 
sale. 

2. No; honey of a good grade is not always 
sure to bring what bee-keepers considera 
good price, either in Chicago or any other” 
large market. At present there is probably 
less honey on the market in Chicago than at 
any time before in 25 years, consequently the 
price is unusually high, the top price for sec- 
tion honey being.18 cents, and for extracted 
9. In abundant years it may be down to 13 
or 14 for comb, and 6 or 7 for extracted. Out 
of these prices will be taken a commission 
of 10 percent. You would get what would be 
left after taking out commission, freight and 
cartage. 

3. That’s avery hard question to answer. 
An average yield of comb honey may be all 
the way from o to 150 pounds. I mean the 
average of all the colonies in the apiary. 
Taking one year with another, some esti- 
mate an average yield at 75 pounds per col- 
ony. ray 40 pounds will come nearer 
the mark, and even that may be too high. 
Extracted honey will do about 50 percent 
better. 

4. Thereis probably no way you can get 
hives and other supplies cheaper than to 


bay them ready to nail from manufacturers 
or bee-supply dealers. Very few bee-keep- 
ers nowadays think it economy to make 
their own hives. With special machiner 

the factories can do the work better an 

cheaper. In the bee-papers you will find 
the names of manufacturers and dealers, 
wee will be glad tosend catalogs on applica- 
ion. 


Supersedure Cells—Only Clover tor Bees—Lost 
Many Queens 


1. Is there any way to tell a supersedure 
queen-cell from a swarming cell, during the 
swareee season? _ 

2. Would it be a paying proposition to keep 
bees where there is nothing but white 
clover—nothing after the clover is through 
blooming? 

3, This season I lost lots of queens. They 
would supersede the old queen, make cells, 
and hatch young queens. In from 3 to7 and 
10 days these young queens would disappear. 
According to the * B C"’ book, I gave ita 
frame of eggs and brood. The bees would 
at once rear another queen, and she would 
disappear inthe same way as the first one. 
I. would continue. Some of my colonies 
reared as many as 4 queens before one was 
mated and laid. 

Ihave seen no bee-martins as mentioned 
in Gleanings in Bee Culture and the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Iam still guessing. 


4. Can you tell me if the State of Oregon 
has a bee-inspector? If so, can you tell me 
his name? My beesare all right so farasI 
know, but I am only a beginner, and I am 
not supposed to know very much. 

OREGON. 


ANSWERS.—1. There is no difference be- 
tween a supersedure-cell and a swarming- 
cell, either in appearance or any other way. 
It may happen that the bees start to super- 
sede a queen withouc swarming, and then 
conditions for swarming turn so favorable 
that they swarm. Again, bees may prepare 
to swarm, when conditions for swarming 
turn sounfavorable that they give upswarm- 
ing. Inthat case they may simply destroy 
the cells and allow the old queen to con- 
tinue, or they may supersede the old queen. 


If, during swarming time, you find queen- 
cells, you may be almost sure it means 
swarming. If cells are found somewhat out 
of the time when most colonies are swarm- 
ing, you can only makea guess in the case. 
If the number of cells is small—not more 
than 3 or 4—and especially if the queen is 
old, it is likely to mean superseding. For 
swarming, a larger number of cells will 
generally be found. 

2. Yes. if the clover is sufficiently abun- 
dant. But it happens too often that Cloyer 
blooms without yielding nectar. 

3. Some years in some places the loss of 
virgins on their wedding-flight is very great, 
without its being clear just why. Even HF p> 
knew just why, itis not likely you could do 
anything to prevent it. 


Bees Dying Off in November 


I have just discovered what is to me a 
very strange thing, and what is worrying me 
not a little, for I do not understand what 
can be wrong. i 

One of my colonies of bees which I put 
away for winter about three weeks ago, 
seems to be dying off. very fast, andin the 
last week there has been at least a pint of 
dead bees pushed out of the hive, whichI 
can not account for, when this does not 
occur at any of the other hives, and which I 
can in no manner account for. 


This colony is a young one, and was very 
strong all summer, or rather from the time 
I got it in June, when it was a 3-frame 
nucleus, but built up very fast; and when I 
took 4frames for a nucleus out the rst of 
August, it again built up and was a very 
heavy colony when I fixed it up for winter, 
nevelg about 60 pounds of honey, with a 
good, laying queen, and a hive full of bees. 
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I left my bees on the summer stand, mov- 
ings hives together, leaving the comb super 
on, and made a cushion that would just fit 
the super, and filled it with planer shavings; 
then placed some _ short. staves over the 
frames and placed the cushion on them, so 
as to leave a small bee-way between the 
cushion and tops of the frames; then I 
placed the metal cover on, and a heavy can- 
vas over the § hives, leaving a part of the 
front open, which faces the east in my or- 
chard. I will say, however, that we have 
had nocold weather yet,so they could not 
have been chilled. IDAHO. 


ANSWER.—It is hard to make even a guess 
at what the trouble may be. It does not seem 
like any kind of disease, unless it should be 
paralysis, and that would hardly make such 
active work at this time of year. Thereisa 
bare possibility that in some way the bees 
have gotten some poisonous sweets that no 
other colony has found. The entrance _ 
in some way have been temporarily closed, 
and because the colony is so strong some of 
the bees may have smothered. But that is 
very improbable. A mouse might be making 
trouble, or some other animal. You cansee 
what wild efforts I am making at guessing, 
and if I were right on the spot it is possible 
Icould do no better. Neither can 1 suggest 
anythingto help. My final guess is that by 
the time this reaches you the trouble will 
have disappeared of its own accord. 


Foul Brood—Nailed or Loose Hive-Bottoms 


I have “Forty Years Among the Bees,” 
which is a master piece of bee-literature. 
It treats clearly and to the fullest extent, 
any phase of bee-culture save that of the 
disease called foul brood. 


1. Explain the treatment of this disease by 
the late E. W. Alexander; he gave his man- 
ner of treating European foul brood. 


2. If your colonies in early spring are 
strong and vigorous, but you find one or 
more cells of foul brood in them, how would 
you treat them? 

3. How do you account for the fact that 
foul-broody honey requires boiling for more 
than one hour to destroy the spores of foul 
brood, while merely melting the combs of a 
foul-broody hive kills the germs ? 


4. I hived a prime swarm last season on old 
combs which had contained foul brood. but 
not one cell of the disease appeared. Does 
not this clearly show that honey is more 
dangerous tofeed to bees than old combs 
are to givethem ? 


5. If you owned a number of Langstroth 
hives would you remove their bottoms, so 
that you could set one on the other ? 

KENTUCKY. 

ANSWERS —You find nothing about foul 
brood in “Forty Years Among the Bees,” 
because at the time that book was written 
I had had no experience with that disease, 
and I wrote only of the things coming within 
my own experience. Later, however, I had 
experience galore with European foul brood 
—not American—and “Fifty Years Among 
the Bees” gives that experience. 


1. In brief, this is the Alexander treatment 
for European foul brood: See that the col- 
ony is strong, or made strong (that is very 
important); destroy the queen; 20 days later 
give a ripe queen-cellor a virgin just hatched 
of best Italian stock. 


2. If onlya cell or two is present in astrong 
colony, I would keep close watch of it to see 
whether it should disappear or increase. If 
it should increase I would remove the queen 
and give the colony at the same time a ripe 
cell or a virgin of best stock. Of course 
American foul brood would have the Mc- 
Evoy treatment. 


3. In a mass of honey the center is not 
heated sufficiently unless kept going for a 
longtime. Are you not mistaken in saying 
merely melting the combs kills the germs? 
— ation-makers keep the wax hot a dong 
ime. 

4. Not mensesariiy. To decide that ques- 
tion there should be several cases of both 
kinds, so as to compare. 


5. Isurely would want at least a part of 
them with loose bottoms. 








Smoker-Fuel._Take the stalks and 
leaves of sweet clover, moisten with a 
weak solution of saltpeter, then dry 
them, and you have an excellent fuel 
that will produce a mild, quieting 
smoke.—Prak. Wegweitser. 
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Bees Still Working Oct. 15th 


Last year (ro1o) I had a total failure in 
honey-production, and had to feed the bees 
during the whole season. Out of 85 colonies 
I had only 28 left last spring, and they were 
so weak that I had to sacrifice the whole 
sage bloom to build them up. SolIsecured 
very little honey from sage, but I had a fair 
crop from hollyberry. A 

Since Sept. 1st, the bees have done fairly 
well on buckwheat, and by Oct. rst, they be- 
gan toroll the honey in from “pipe-stem, 
and especially from another flower for 
which have no name. All hives were 
crammed full of honey. 

From one colony on Oct. 3d I extracted 
from the whole brood-chamber and super, 
and by Oct, sth it was all full again. Lam 
still extracting, with bees working hard on 
the second flower mentioned in the preced- 
ing nasaeree. B. E. SCHNUCKEL. 
Lonoak, Calif., Nov. 3. 





A California Report for 1911 


From 70 colonies, spring count, I increased 
to 1v0 the past season. My crop amounted 
to 13.800 pounds of extracted honey, and 500 
I-pound sections of comb honey. This has 
been the best honey-year for a long time for 
extracted honey, but notso good for comb 
honey. . 

Quite a number of my colonies went as 
high as 300 pounds each. The honey-flow 
was continuous from Mayr until October. 
During that time I extracted Io times. 

I received 7% cents a pound for white sage 
honey, and 5% cents for amber. 


This is a fine country for bees in good 
years, but a man can figure on a crop only 
once in 3 years, as an average. I have seen 
as many ass consecutive failures, and some 
years they will not gather enough honey, 
and have to be fed or starve. 

San Benito, Calif., Nov. 19. L. G. SMITH. 





Bees Lost from Starvation 


We have had a poor season here this year. 
We had 167 days without rain—from Feb. 17 
to Aug. 3. There were showers a few miles 
around us during the summer. We lost 40 
percent of our bees during the summer from 
starvation. THOMAS POUPPIRT. 

Basehor, Kan., Nov. 18. 





Killing Yellow Jackets with Kerosene 


A way to kill yellow jackets, which I find is 
very good as well as cheap, is by the use of 
kerosene. All that is necessary for each 
nest is a long-necked bottle with a pint or so 
of kerosene in it, depending upon the size 
of the nest, the direction it takes, and other 
peculiarities. : ‘ 

This applies especially to those in such 
places that the nest is downward, and for 
those in a bank ora similar place one might 
need to use some other method. Carbon 
disulphide might be satisfactory for such 
places, which could be used by saturating 
small segues with it and by filling the hole 
with soil after putting them in. They might 
need to havea diameter of about % of an 
inch, and therefore one might need to use 
about 4of them. MASTER THOMAS LEACH. 

Sunol Glenn, Calif. 


ee 


The Season of 1911 


I began the season of 1011 with 20 colonies, 
increased to 30,and the average income of 
honey-money per colony was $5.00. for which 
I felt thankful, after reading of so many 
total failures. I use the 1o-frame metal- 
spaced Langstroth hive-body with sealed 
covers, and winter-case deep enough to take 
in a bag of forest leaves. Within 30 feet of 
the hives is a large pomace pile from a cider- 
mill, and I never saw a bee working on itin 
the fall of the year, although they usually do 
a little before pollen comes in the spring, 

During my 4 years’ experience I have lost 
but one colony in wintering, and they were 
alive in the spring, but queenless. Although 


we have no bee-disease in our locality, I was 
feeling a desire for Farmers’ Bulletin 442, 
when lo, it came without asking. I desire to 
thank both Dr. Phillipsand our Government 
for their great effort to help bee-keepers. 

After all I have read sonoset ropy 
American and yellow European foul brood, 
itseems that one can never expect to be 
immune for a term of 5 years after it hasa 
good foothold in his locality. If any one 
thinks my hair stands up toostraight, please 
mention extensive territories where the dis- 
ease has been exterminated. 

Varysburg, N. Y., Oct. 28. W.A. SPINK. 





Severe Drouth—Still Hoping 


The drouth was so severein this section 
at the time the bees usually are working in 
the supers, that they stored only a very 
small amount of honey. I have 4o colonies, 
and do not think that they will average 5 
pounds, taking the whole lot,as many did 
not store any surplus atall. I am hoping for 
agood season next year, but it is hard to 
say now whether it will be such or not, 

Iam always glad to get the American Bee 
Journal, for there are always’so many good 
things init, and itis such a help to one in- 
terested in bees. CHARLES H. CHANDLER. 

Darien, Conn., Nov. 7. 





Experience with Foul Brood 


I have just read the article on pages 335 
and 336, in which Mr. Gibson recommends 
the McEvoy treatment for foul brood. I 
wish to give my experience. 

One year ago last spring I discovered 
American foul brood in my yard; as I had 
been equalizing stores and brood,I had it 
well distributed through this yard of 150 
colonies. I tried the McEvoy treatment on 
some 18 or 20colonies, but out of this number 
only 2 or 3 stayed in their hives. Although I 
ha aeee the queens, they would swarm 
out and cluster, sometimes 3 or 4 of them to- 
gether, in some high tree, remain an hour or 
so, and leave for parts unknown. I saw very 
plainly that if I continued this treatment I 
would have scarcely any bees left. 

Then I tried the Baldridge treatment, 
which, if rightly used, is a perfect success. 
Now for results: I cured all but 10 colonies 
that season, and those I cured the past 
spring, and have notacell of foul brood in 
the yard now. ; 

One of my neighbors tried the McEvoy 
treatment on some of his colonies with ex- 
actly the same results. : 

Ishould like to know why I failed. I sup- 
pose my bees got the disease from a queen I 
purchased. I know of no other way. 

A. A. E. WILBER. 

Broderick, Calif., Nov. 23. 





Bee-Keeping Some Years Ago 


My mother was a_ subscriber for the 
American Bee Journal sor many years, and 
I think wrote for it occasionally. She was 
Mrs. S. E. Sherman, and lived at Salado, 
Tex. Weimported, I think, the frst Italian 
queen that was brought to Texas. e had 
60 colonies in the early ’80’s, from which we 
took over 10,000 pounds of extracted a 
one year. We got 360 pounds from one col- 
ony, which, I think, was the record at that 
time. I took 85 pounds last year from my 
one colony. I was away in the spring, and 
lost a swarm. This has been a very dry and 
bad year. I got only 35 pounds of honey. 

The American Bee Journal recalls many 
fond recollections of my youthful associa- 
tions, and of my dear mother, whom I had 
the great misfortune to lose over Io years 
ago. (Dr.) C. H. SHERMAN. 

Dallas, ‘Tex., Nov. 6. 


(We remember very well meeting Dr. 
Sherman's mother many years ape at one of 
the conventions of the National Bee Keep- 
ers’ Association. At that time she was per- 
haps the leading bee-keeping woman in all 
the South. Her contributions to the col- 
umns of the American Bee Journal always 
indicated a practical experience with bees 
and the sale of honey, as she was a success- 
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APIARY OF A SLIPSHOD CALIFORNIA BEE-KEEPER. 


ful bee-keeper. We are indeed glad to hear 
from her son, and to know that he also is 
still interested in bees, even though in a 
limited way. We hope that he may get back 
into the business again stronger than ever, 
and that we shall hear frequently concern- 
ing his success, which we trust_may surpass 
that of many years ago.—THE EDITOR.) 





A Contrast in Keeping Bees 


I am sending you a picture of 11 colonies of 
bees in one of the Bay cities. The bee-keeper 
(2) was mortally afraid of the bees; his wife 
and children were more so, and the poor 
neighbors were up in arms during swarming- 
time. This man’s father was a bee-keeper 
in Ohio. For a smoker he uses a shovel, 
and places burlap or old sacks on it. then 
lights the sacking, and blows on the flames 
—as ‘father used to do!"" Up to July 1st of 
the past season all the honey he was able to 
get from his 11 colonies (?) was the enormous 
amount of 2 pounds, and should not have 
had that much if I had not taken it froma 


new swarm that does not appear in the pic 
ture—in the only up-to-date hive in his api 
ary (?). 

To show how much of a contrast there is 
between this man and another bee-keeper— 
distant just 35 minutes’ walk—I may say that 
he had 60 colonies and obtained 4000 pounds 
of honey up to June 1st. 


Does it pay to have up-to-date methods? 
The second man will obtain more honey 
next season because I have informed him as 
to the proper smoker and management of 
his bees. JOHN C. FROHLIGER. 

Berkeley, Calif. 





White Clover Cut Short by Drouth 


The white clover flow was fine here, but it 
was cut short by hot, dry weather. I began 
last spring with 40 colonies of Italians, in- 
creased to 42,and produced 800 pounds of 
fine comb honey, which sold for 15 cents per 
pound. JOHN CLINE. 

Darlington, Wis., Nov. 23. 








National Election and Constitution.— 
Just before going to press with this 
edition of the American Bee Journal, 
we received the result of the recent 
National election and vote on the new 
Constitution, which is as follows: 


For Orricers—President, George W. 
York, 535; Vice-President, Morley Pet- 
tit, 402; Secretary, E. B. Tyrrell, 557; 
Treasurer, N. E. France, 585. 

For Directors—E. D. Townsend, 461 ; 
J. E. Crane, 421; Wesley Foster, 394; 
F. Wilcox, 374; J. M. Buchanan, 364. 

For new Constitution, 438; against, 

7 


Doubtless in the January number of 
the American Bee Journal we will be 
able to give some information that will 
be of interest especially to the mem- 
bership of the National, concerning 
future plans and procedure. Just now 
we are unable to give anything more 
than the foregoing, which shows that 
the new Constitution has been approved 
by a large majority of those voting, and 
that the way is open for future devel- 
opments. 


To Illinois Bee-Keepers.—The Secre- 
tary of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was authorized, at the re- 
cent meeting, to say that the fee would 
still hold at $1.00 for membership in 
the State and National, and also a 
cloth-bound copy of the 11th annual 
report; and that he was ordered to an- 
nounce that in case the National Asso- 
ciation adopts the new Constitution to 
take effect Jan. 1, 1912, after that date 
the above-named fee would be $1.50. 

Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 

Springfield, Ill, Rt. 4. 








The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., of Fal- 
coner, N. Y., are increasing their bee- 
supply business right along. During 
the past season they added 6 or 8 large 
foreign dealers. Recently they sent a 
big shipment of goods to their dealer 
in Turkey. They have regularly estab- 
lished dealers in Havana and Santiago, 
Cuba, a number in Jamaica, in South 
America, in Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, British Isles, Germany, Turkey, 
Asia, a number of points in Africa, in 
Australia, New Zealand, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Mexico, and, of course, a large 
number in the United States. The 
Falconer Company deserves the large 
success with which they are meeting in 
the sale of their goods throughout the 
world. Quality in bee-supplies, like 
everything else, is bound to cause the 
right kind of quantity-demand in time. 


“Bees and Honey ”—the book by Thos. 
G. Newman—is almost out of print, 
but we have a few copies left (cloth 
bound) at 50 cents each. Do you want 
one? Address the office of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. 








SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES 


Specially made for Western bee-keepers by 
G. B. Lewis Co. Sold by 
Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 
DENVER, COLO. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





For SALE—Duston White Wyandottes, §2; 
IS eggs, $1; $5 per 100. 
A Imer Gimlin, Taylorville, Il. 
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Ants in hives—7. 

Art of selling things—23. 

Aspinwall non-swarming hive—167. 
Austrian bee-medal—1o3. 

Automobile for bee-keepers—7, 366. 
“Bachelor girls” and bee-keeping—169. 
Banat bees—1o, 83. 

Balling of queen—84. 

Bar de luc currants and honey—266. 
Battle for honey-—140 

Bee-cellar or bee-cave—preparing—170 
Bee-escapes—z297, 308. 

Bee-inspection and foul brood—y7. 
Bee-inspection in winter—135. 
Bee-keeping and good health—1 43. 
Bee-keeping and working girls—266. 
Bee-keeping for women—137, 202, 330. 
Bee-keeping healthful work—76. 


Bee-Keerinc In— 


British Columbia—103. 
Central Illinois—151. 
China—71 

Cuba—328. 

Dixie—z269. 
England—264 
Florida—1 36. 
Georgia—269. 
Hawaii—342. 
Illinois—103. 
Indiana—1oz2. 
Jamaica—272. 

Mesa Co., Colo.—3o0. 
Mexico—118. 
Missouri—87, 118. 
Montrose Co., Colo.—366. 
New Jersey—180. 
Ontario—88, 170. 
Ozark Mountains—182. 
South America—71. 
Texas—1 36. 
Virginia—151. 
Washington (northern)—312. 


Bee-keeping a trade or profession ?—360. 
Bee-papers and whiskey advertising—z267. 
Bee-paralysis—z272. 

Bee-stings—73, 263, 310. 

Bee-stings and rheumatism—84. 

Bee-veil and bee-stings—266. 

Bees and cranberries—8. 

Bees and fertilization of flowers—277, 327. 
Bees and flowers—75, 210. 

Bees and fruit—z298. 

Bees—and nerves—234. 

Bees and plants—358. 

Bees carrying eggs—6o. 

Bees dying under snow—84. 

Bees in Gen. Lee’s statue—8. 

Bees sweating in cellar—84. 

Bees to resist foul brood—32s5. 

Bees under snow in winter—76. 
Beeswax explosion—6o. 

Bees working out comb foundation—z24o. 
Bee-territory in the West—74. 

Beginners and bee-books—ror1. 

Beginners’ mistakes—26z2. 

Best breed or strain of bees—r4. 


BroGRAPHICAL— L 
Byer, J. L.—71. 
Foster, Wesley—71. 
Herlong, R. W.—36s. 
Hilton, Geo. E.—z257. 
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Hutchinson, W. Z.—193, 
Miller, Dr. C. C._—199. 
Bitter Honey—arr. 
Black Bees—143, 302. 
Bleaching comb honey—z244. 
Blue thistle—235. 
Borrowing habit—264. 
Breeder queen vs. others—3o9. 
Breeding for improvement in bees—6o. 
Brood-rearing—early cessation of—37. 
Brushing and shaking bees—84. 
Brushing wax on foundation—1o2. 
Buckwheat—275, 358. 
Bulk comb honey—12. 
Bur-combs—180. 
Buying honey to sell again—297. 
Calico combs—332. 
California honey crops—215, 264. 
Canada vs. California—1oz2. 
Canadian honey exchange—232. 
“Can a woman run an apiary?’—1o. 
Candy for queen-cages—a211. 
Carniolan bees—134, 202, 275, 278. 
Cartons for comb honey—tor1. 
Caucasian bees—269, 278, 301, 302. 
Cedar and redwood for hives—243. 
Chickens eating bees—z2o8. 
Cellaring bees—43. 
Cellar-wintering of bees—z2o. 
Chunk honey—z205, 365. 
City honey-selling—17. 
Clipping queens’ wings—145. 
Clogged brood-combs—275. 
Color and bees’ temper—166. 
Color of bees—difference in—zo. 
Color of clothing and bees—73. 
Color of queens—165. 
Colors and workings of bees—z12. 
Comb-box—8o. 
Comb-foundation splints—z295. 
Comb foundation—thickness of—145, 172. 
Comb foundation—time-saver and work- 
saver—38. 
Comb honey and the section box—z268. 
Comb honey production—3o00. 
Combs built crosswise—309. 
Comb vs. extracted honey—34o0. 
Commission man and honey—30o00. 
Companionable bee-folks—41. 
Composition and occurrence of honey— 


370. ; : 
Conflicting teachings in bee-keeping—s. 
CNVENTIONS AND REPORTS— 


Colorado—74. 

Eastern New York—s1. 
Hemet Valley, Calif.—z213. 
Idaho—Oregon—24!. 
Indiana—113. 
Indiana—113. 
International—233. 
Mesa Co., Colo.—3oo0. 
Michigan—5r1. 
Missouri—z247. 
National—199, 295, 357. 
Ohio—14I1. 
Ontario—333, 362. 
Pecos Valley—13. 

South Dakota—s51. 


Co-operation among bee-keepers—75, 105, 
106, 177, 230, 362. 

Cotton as a honey-plant—237. 

Cotton controllable hive—z262. 

Course (new) in bee-keeping—3o. 

Creosote (cleaning) from bee-smoker— 
181. 

Crippled queens—341. 

“Cull in the package’’—107 

Cyprian bees——117, 278. 

Dampness in hives—52. 

Danzenbaker vs. dovetailed hive—s53. 


DeatH NotTicEs— 


Godon, A.—265. 

Herlong, R. W.—365. 

Hilton, Geo. E.—231, 257. 

Hutchinson, W. Z.—167, 233. 

Miles, Mrs. E. S.—103. 

Null, J. M.—zoo. 

Porter, E. C.—327. 

Stolley, Wm.—zoo. 
Denatured sugar for bees—7r1. 
Denmark bee-friends—103. 





Detecting foul brood—sa, 85. 

Difference in Italian bees—371. 

eo subscriptions to bee-papers 
—328. 

Disease-proof bees—244. 

Disinfecting hives and combs—106. 

Disinfection of hives—6o. 

Disposing of the honey crop—z271, 274. 

Dividing for increase—85, 300, 341. 

Do bees move or carry eggs—r19, 182, 302. 

Double-walled hives—z2r. 

Doubling number of colonies—8s. 

Drone brother and sister worker—zg9. 

Drone-comb—52, 238. 

Drones caught by birds—83. 

Drones in winter—117. 


Early-reared queens—135. 

“Educated” bees—244. 

Empty combs—keeping—180. 

Empty combs (part) for swarms—173, 275. 

English ladies and retired army men as 
bee-keepers—4z2. 

Epitaph—a bee-paper editor’s— 4o. 

Exchanging brood for foundation—14o9. 

Experience in bee-keeping—24. 

Experimental apiculture—332. 

“Extracted honey”’—the name—37. 

Extracted or comb honey—ror. 

Extracting combs—275. 

Extracting combs—cleaning—21. 

Extracting from infected combs—21r. 

Extractor—8-frame—243. 

Eyes of bees—z209, 340. 

Facing hives—s53. 

Fall bee-feed—84. 

Fastening comb foundation—2q43. 

Feeder—perforated honey-pail—t1o. 

Feeders—Miller and Heddon—zo. 

Feeding bees—21, 117. 

Feeding bees during nectar-dearth—117. 

Feeding bees in spring—48, 85, 115, 116. 

Feeding bees in winter—z21, 52, 340, 367. 

Feeding bees thin syrup—zo4. 

Feeding for brood-rearing—326. 

Ferments in honey—135. 

Few or many colonies ?—5o. 

Figures—use of—232. 

Finding queens—264. 

Five-band or golden queens—243. 

Fly-paper—how to make—342. 

Formic acid in honey—2z97. 

Foul brood—21, 22, 26, 37, 43, 47, 52, 53; 
72, 73, 85, 87, 180, 197, 242, 261, 275, 
305, 308, 325, 335, 358, 363, 370, 372. 

Foul brood cures and treatment—76, 109, 
I5I, 152, 180, 231. 

Foul-brood fighting bees—279. 

Foul brood inspectors—335. 

Foul brood laws—28, 75, 197, 204, 209, 
232. 

Foul brood treatment—z2o0, 331, 363. 

Foul-broody hives and frames—83. 

Foul-broody honey—feeding 211. 

Foundation—old vs. new for sections— 
136. 

Frogs and toads in the apiary—244. 

Full sheets of foundation profitable in sec- 
tions—1 33. 

Full sheets without wiring or splints—83. 

Gathering from different bloom—2zz2. 

German bee-keeping—263. 

German honey-booklet—136. 

Getting bees out of supers—114, 181. 

Getting bees started in sections—166, 234. 

Getting hives full of worker-bees—277. 

Getting honey and not increase—149. 

Getting swarms from high trees—149. 

Golden wedding of Mr. and Mrs. A. I. 
Root—328. . 

Government apiarist a sister—z2olI. 

Granulation of bulk-comb honey—44. 


Heat insulation—247. 
Hive—15-frame—310. 
Hive-bottom—false—2r. 
Hive-bottoms—nailed or loose—372. 
Hive-covers—2!Il. 

Hive-covers and bottoms—181. 
Hive entrance in winter—z2o. 

Hive for farm bee-keeping—108. 
Hive for farmer bee-keepers—18o0. 
Hive-scraper—z298. 
Hive-stand—concrete—297. 








Hive-ventilation—149. 

Hiving on empty brood-combs—148. 

Hiving swarms—z2r, 85. 

Hives—double 8-frame—275s. 

Home market for honey—8. 

Honey and oatmeal cookies—266. 

Honey and the teeth—148. 

Honey-bee—wonderful creation—360. 

Honey-brand—National—4z. 

Honey-cakes—331. 

Honey crop and prices—z229. 

Honey-dew—79, 143. 

Honey-extractor—how to fasten and use— 
207. 

Honey-flow uncertainties—15. 

Honey for burns and chilblains—266. 

Honey for freckles—330. 

Honey-house—concrete—107. 

Honey-house—size of—69. 

Honey in place of sugar—z266. 

Honey layer-cake—33o. 

Honey on breakfast foods—43. 

Honey-packages and their display—241. 

Honey-plants of California—36o0. 

Honey recipes—169. 

Honey seasons—difference in—232. 

Honey-strainer—Shiber’s—72. 

Honey used by colony in year—357. 

Honey-values in the home—330. 

Horse in the apiary—8w. 

Hunting wild bees—338. 

Idle Bees—how to cure—244. 

Illinois foul brood law—183. 

Imperfection of a bee-keeper—3o02, 333. 

Importations of honey and beeswax—359, 
361. 

Improvement in honey-bees—1o, 69, 78, 
142, 172, 206, 209, 230, 231, 246, 337, 
368. 


Increase—getting of—115, 116, 229, 236, 
243, 244, 309, 310, 359. 

“In everything give thanks’’—243, 267, 
360. 

Inspection (new) of apiaries—s. 

Insurance in Austria-—apiarian—71. 

Irish swarming adventures—11. 

Insuring bees—276. 

Introducing queens—180, 246, 261, 294, 


340. 

Isle of Wight bee-disease—166. 

Italian bees—116. 

Italianizing bees—117, 180, 276. 

Italians and Carniolans vs. foul brood— 


309. 

Italians or black bees-—148. 

Japan clover—z26s5. 

Japanese apiary—135. 

Jerking supers off—8s5. 

July apiary work—zos5. 

June work in apiary—179. 

June work in apiary—179. 

Karo corn syrup and honey—325. 
Keeping bees on shares—83, I51. 
Keeping down increase—21, 244. 
Keeping empty combs—266. 
Keeping honey—337. 

Keeping Italians pure—340. 
Keeping more bees—z238. 

Keeping queens—84, 180. 

Keeping the bee-cellar dry—s3. 
Keeping up honey prices—242. 
Kind of hive to use—244. 
Knowing bees—41. 

Knowing foul brood—z94, 358. 
Labeling extracted honey—341. 
Late brood-rearing—332. 

Laying workers—18, 278. 
Leather-colored vs. plain Italian—s2. 
Legislation for bee-keepers—273. 
Loafing bees—z238. 

Locating an apiary—8s5, 106. 
Locations for bees—3o2. 
Long-tongue bees—7o, 108. 

Losses in shipping bees—23o0. 
Lost many queens—371. 

Low honey prices—z203, 327. 
Mail-bags for queens—8. 
Make-believe bee—330. 
Management for honey—148, 180, 334. 
Management of bees—z2o1. 
Mangled section comb honey—303. 
Manihot in German East Africa—135. 
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Manufactured comb-honey lie—106. 

Marketing honey—17, 47, 114, 139, 
271, 274, 297, 358, 367. 

Material for honey extractors and tanks— 
147. 

Mating of queens—i119, 147, 277, 309. 

Melting honey in cappings—7z2. 

Mexican honey shipments—1 36. 

Mice in hives—85. 

Migratory bee-keeping—1i1o1, 177. 

Miller frame—r148. 

Mixing pollen—bees—41. 

Modern honey-production—304. 

Moldy combs in hives—z21. 

Money from bees—zor. 

Morning glory—277. 

Moth-worms in hives and comb honey— 
310, 362. 

Moving bees long and short distances—26, 
46, 53, 80, 86, 102, 130, 136, 147, 207, 
243, 247, 263, 341. 

Mustard—2o. 

Names and terms in bee-keeping—37, 53. 

National Bee-Keepers’ Association—16, 
att, 357- 

Natural swarming or dividing—zo. 

Nature’s order in the hive—326. 

Next honey-flow—1 38. 

Non-sitters and non-swarmers—197, 263, 
336. 

Non-sitting hen—78. 

Nosema apis—z295, 327. 

Not exactly bees—77. 

Nuclei—212. 

Nuclei—shallow frames for—z239. 

Number of cells to square inch—z96. 

October apiary work—3o1. 

Oilcloth over frames in cellar—zo. 

Old ‘brood-combs—8o, 83. 

Old combs—space between—270. 

Oldest bee-keeper’s report—54. 

Old queens—z278. 

Orchard and bees—328. 

Over $2000 from 100 colonies—83. 

Painting hives—s3. . 

Paper packing for winter-cases—52. 

Parcels post—z268. 

Pasturage for bees—84. 

Perforated honey-pail feeder—tro. 

Pickled brood—243. 

Plain and bee-way sections—117. 

Pleasures of the bee-business—76. 

Poisoning ants—168. 

Poison-spray problem—134. 

Pollen in the hive—getting—zo. 

Pollen substitutes—84, 231. 

Propolis—bees’ use of—z23. 

Pound (one) of bees and 100 of honey— 
24. 

Praise of honey-bee—338. 

Preparing early in bee-keeping—364. 

Prevention of swarming—52, 85, 134, 147, 
149. 

Prices for honey—75, 77, 135, 331. 

Producing section honey—z212. 

Profitableness of bee-keeping—6. 

Prolificness of queens—269. 

Pure food laws and bee-keepers—113. 

Purity of stock in bees—working for— 
337: 

Putting on supers—84, 114, 207. 

Queen-bees—old—245. 

Queen-cage candy—149. 

Queen-catcher—z08. 

Queen-cells—destroying—245. 

Queen experience—181. 

Queen-fertilization—control of—117. 

“Queenie; autobiography of Italian 
Queen” —265. 

Queenles colony in winter—84. 

Queenless colony in winter—84. 

Queenlessness in March—84. 

Queen-mating stations—262, 268. 

Queen-rearing—75, 172, 206, 337. 

Queens and their work—zo5. 

Queens and workers destroy queen-cells— 
20. 

Queens beginning laying—zo. 

Queen’s drone progeny—is it affected by 
her mating ?—24. 

Queens not going with swarms—z95. 

Queen-stings—84. 


242, 





Races of bees—38, 79. 

Rainfall and honey crop—86. 

Raw-tasting honey—244. 

Reading bee-papers—359. 

Rearing and mating queens—zo, 206, 235. 

Rearing or buying queens—341. 

Rearing queens for requeening—zo, 340. 

Rearing queens from best colonies—23. 

Rearing queens in cool weather—54. 

Reciprocity and Canadian honey—6o, 160, 
229, 267. 

Removing bees from a window—304. 

Requeening—172, 243, 301, 343. 

Requeening hybrid bees—8s5. 

Requeening (self) in same hive—sz2. 

Rewards of bee-keeping—38. 

Robber-bees and robbing—172, 
267, 296, 308. 

Roof apiary in Rome—307. 

Roofing paper for hives—1ioz. 

Saccharin in food prohibited—z26s. 

Salted water for bees—165. 

Sandpapering sections—11. 

School-children and bee-talks—103. 

Scotch bee-hives—144. 

Season’s wotk in the apiaries—12, 44. 

Second blooming of honey-plants—279. 

Sectional hive—270. 

Section honey—watery-looking capping of 
—239. 

Seedsmen and bee-supplies—z208. 

Selling bulk comb honey—1z2. 

Selling honey—47, 358. 

Shading hives with grapevines—s2. 

Shallow extracting frames—116, 199. 

Shipping bees—230o. 

Shipping bees South for winter—1o2. 

Shipping comb honey—174. 

Shipping-cases—75, I11, 293. 

Shipping comb honey—174. 

Shipping honey—45, 75. 

Singeing cross bees—z296. 

Sisters do bee-work—z2g9. 

Size of colony in winter—z293. 

Size of hive—14. 

Skunks in the apiary—zz. 

Smartweed—2o. 

Smoker-fuel—372. 

Smoking bees at hive-entrance—134. 

Smoking bees excessively—z2o5, 214. 

Snow over bees in winter—49. 

Southern bee-keeping vs. northern—178. 

Southern honey price-list—203. 

Space between old combs—165. 

Space—economy or waste of—103. 

Spacing frames—-52. 

Splinting combs—53. 

Split bottom bars—zg5. 

Spraying fruit—1o9. 

Spreading hives in center of apiary—168. 

Spring management of bees—117. 

Spring protection of bees—z232. 

Starters or full sheets of foundation—172. 

Starting in the bee-business—371. 

Starving bees in winter—z293. 

Status of apiculture—112, 305. 

Stimulating queen in spring—333. 

Stimulative feeding in spring—48, 49, 340. 

Stingless bees—165, 244, 278. 

Stings—sensitiveness to—263. 

Sugar honey in Colorado—366. 

Sugar as substitute for winter shortage— 





333- 
Sugar (best) for man, and its cost—4z. 
Sugar candy for winter stores—z99, 371. 
Sugar (denatured) for bees—71. 
Sugar for bees—-327. 
Sugar—world-production of—135. 
Sumac—8s5. 
Summer and bees—330. 
Super entrances—s52. 
Supersedure cells—371. 
Supers for comb honey—109. 
Swarming—52, 85, 102, 114, 116, 134, 171, 
172, 180, 2090, 244, 264, 278, 280, 341, 
362. 
Sweet clover—8, 275, 280, 
Sweet fraternity-—1. 
Systems for bees, poultry, etc.—177. 
Taking off honey—z266, 278. 
Tariff on honey—108. 
Tarred felt for winter protection——ro2. 


359- 





‘lartared teeth—zor. 

Temperature of bees in winter—43, 110, 
139. 

Thyme—310. 

Tobacco honey in Connecticut—168. 

Too regular apiary—168. 

Transferring bees—115, 118, 147, 211, 243. 

Transferring larve—234. 

Two laying queens in a hive—8s5. 

Uncapping machines—359. 

Uncertainties of honey-flows—1s. 

Unfinished sections—z79. 

Uniformity of hives and fixtures—1o9, 
ss8. 

Uniting colonies-—77, 151, 341. 

Use of honey—zz. 

Uses of vegetables, fruits and honey—q1. 

Using hives where bees died—149. 

Vacation among bee-keepers—3o1. 

Value of bee-papers—54. 

Value of bees in Michigan—298. 

Ventilating hives—277, 311. 

Virgin queen deportment—326. 

Vitality—are bees losing ?—168. 

Vitality of honey-bees—18. 

Watering-troughs and bees—z276. 

Wax-moth and comb-honey—180. 

ich uate with hydrocyanic acid 
—246. 

Weak colonies—23, 53, 115, 361. 

What we know about bees—4r. 

Whey for bees—135. 

Wide frames—143. 

Wild liquorice—279. 

Wild mustard or charlock—4q3. 

Wintering bees—20, 43, 49, 53, 81, 108, 
110, 335, 340, 341, 369. 

Wintering bees in the cellar—zo, 369. 

Winter packing and heat transferrence— 
149. 

Winter stores for bees—111, 116, 275, 276. 

Winter temperature of bees—43. 

Wire-cloth roll as strainer—264. 

Wiring frames—1oz2. 

Wiring shallow frames—a2zz1. 

Women in the National Association—41. 

Women should know bees—1o0, 12. 

Words or language—apiarian and other- 
wise—86, 134. 

Worker-eggs in drone-cells—264. 

Workers reared in drone-comb—38. 

Work-shop and honey-house—1 40. 

Yellow bees—dissatisfied with—334. 

Yellow jackets and bees—300, 340, 372. 

Yellow sweet clover—83, 117, 277. 

Young “Canuck” in an out-apiary—z235. 
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214. 

Candler, Mathilde 
362. ‘ 

Cash, John W.— 
205, 270, 334. 

Cavanagh, F. B.— 


143. 
Chambers, J. E— 


134. 

Chandler, Charles 
H.— 372. 

Chase, G. C.—3509. 

Cheney, C. D.—zor. 

Cleary, Wm.—279. 

Chrysler, W. A.— 


72. 
Cline, John—54,373 
Clum, Dr. C. BD: 


ISI. 
Coburn, John P.— 


71. 

Coe, John S.—182. 
Comp, W. H.—z266. 
Conkle. S. Q.—354, 


151. 

Cook, Prof. A. J.— 
233. 

Coppin, A.—246. 

Cotton, C. B.—z26z2. 

Coulson, Geo. H.— 


247. 
Couper, Wm. L— 
264. 





Crabill, T. A.—279. 
Crane & Son, J. E. 


151, 264. 
Crawshaw, L. S.— 
50, 327. 
Creighton, J. G— 
22. 


Crofts, H. S.—151. 
Cunningham, W. R. 


thi, 262. 
Cutter, Elsie A.— 
311. 
Curtis, Wm. E— 
136, 230. 
Cyrenius, F. H.— 


49. 

Dadant, C. P.—18, 
71, 80, 109, 135, 
208, 263, 270, 304, 
336, 359, 3609. 

Dale, Chas. W.— 
3II. 

Davenport, B. T.— 
246. 

Davenport, S.—s1r. 

Davidson, G. F.— 
181. 

Davidson, N. J.— 
86. 


Dickson, L. S.—23. 


Diemer, J. F. 86, 
280, 208. 
Dodd, Clarence-— 


247. 

Doolittle, G. M.— 
18, 22, 49, 79, 86, 
ITI, 136, 145, 173, 
206, 239, 246, 272, 
393, 337, 367. 

Douglass, Benj. W. 
—1098. 

Duby, Bi. S.—-280. 

Eddington, Elmer—- 

2 


342. 
Ellison, Clarence--- 
272, 


Feemster, Chas. F., 


304. 
Fitch, J. H.—213. 
Flick, Rev. H. H.— 


342. 
Foloppe, Freres— 


145, 174. ’ 
Foster, Mrs. Wes- 
ley—73. 





Foster, Wesley—.7, 
72, 75, 135, 295. 

French, J.—214. 

Frisbee, J. Charles 
—t17. 

Frohlinger, John C. 


373. 

Gardiner, N. Fred. 
—208. 
Garrihan, 
231. 
Gaskins, W. 


W. F— 

T.— 
238. 

Gately, Leo Ellis— 
239. 

Gates, Burton N.— 


213. 
Geddes, Alice Spen- 


cer—234. 

George, F. F.—23. 
Getaz. Adrian—206 
Gibson, E. M.—295, 


335- 
Gilmore, L. S.— 
205. 
Goodwin, Mrs. Ger- 
trude L.—z2r3. 


Graham, Kate Lowe 


—266. 

Green, N. T.—182, 
360. 

Greiner, F.— 109, 
172, 


Greiner, G. C.—207, 
240. 

Griffin, O. B.—142, 
213, 342. 





Grigsby, C. L.—23. 


Gunther, Geo.—54. 

Hadsell, B. A.— 
119. 

Hall, F. W.—214. 

Hall, T. S.—270. 


Hand, J. E.—2o94. 
Hanna, E. G.—87. 
Hanson, H.—279. 


Hartl, Alfred L.— 
24, 86. 

Hartman, J. D— 
86 


Hartz, Harvey—343 
Hatch, C. A.—86. 


Hay, Millet—z2ogq. 

Hayes, Geo.—237. 

Herlong, R. W— 
205, 270. 


Hildreth & Segel- 
ken—45. 

Hilton, Geo. E.—4o 
Hitch, H. F.—s56, 


213. 

Hoffman, Hettie E. 
—137. 

Honsinger, A. K.— 
119. 

Hopkins, I.—168. 


Hunsberger, A. C. 
—3II. 
Hunter, J. K.—54. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. 
. Z—193, 233. 
Hutchinson, W. Z. 
—230. 


Imker, Der—3rr. 
Jackson, Emily H. 


—234. 

Jackson, F. A.—208 
James, Elden E.—7. 
Johnson, E. Pauline 


—299. 

Johnson, Frank R. 

Johnson, L M— 
246. 


Jones, G. F.—151. 
Keefer, W. P.—298 
King, Wm. C.—26. 
Klinger, H. C.—72. 
Knoll, Edward T.— 


213. 

Kolb, A. J.—54. 

Laidlaw, W.—327. 

Latham, Allen—232 

Lathrop, Harry— 
174, 199. 

Laurence, Mrs. A. 
E.—266. 

Leach, Master 
Thomas—181, 372. 





Leaptrot, B. I.— 
205. 

Leavitt, G. E— 365. 

Lefler, John—r151. 


Lewis, R. D.—311. 

Little, D. G.—2arq. 

Livingston, T. W.— 
24, 179. 

Long, Irving E.— 


214. 

Lynn, Albert J.— 
242. 

Macey, Louis—48. 

MacDonald, D. M. 
—6, 38, 144, 266, 
338, 360. 

Mack, Mrs. L.—73. 

Matson, S. A.—342. 

McCray, A. L.—3s58. 

McQuiddy, R. I.— 


54. 
Mendleson, M. H. 


aes 
Miles, E. S.—70, 
78, 142, 213, 246. 
Milk-Men—247. 
Miller, Arthur C.— 


296, 367. 
Miller, C. H.—sq4. 
Miller, Chas. J.— 


54. 





Miller, Dr. C. C.— 
16, 110, 181, 233. 


Morris, W. C.— 
209, 272. 
Munday, J.F.—168, 
Muth & Co., Fred 
W.—26. 
Oldfield, M. F.— 


246. 
Packard, Harry A. 
8 


335. 

Palmer, C. B.—z22. 
Parisen, Geo. O.— 
181. 
Parrish, W. M.— 

210. 
rarson, A. S.—23. 
Pashek, John—z298. 


Pettit, Morley—43. 
Phin, John — 232, 
Poole, Wm. C.— 
370. 

Potter, T. Chal- 
mers—265. 
Pouppirt, Thomas 


372. ; 
Pressler, Ellis E.— 


231. 
Pruitt, Mrs. M. E. 
II, 42, 73, 169. 
Pugh, D. C.—2r1q. 
Pyles, I. E.—110. 
Rather, W. S.—214. 
Rauchfuss, Frank— 
III, 174. 
Reed, Rev. Edgar 
—22. 
Reddert, 
141. 
Rees, Carey W.— 
264. 
Reeve, F. B.—86. 
Reichert, John—2zz2. 
Ricard, Edgar—280o0. 
Rich, Geo. W.—-214. 
Roberts, D.—151. 
Robinson, T. P.— 
54, 119. 
Robson, Miss Ethel 
169, 202, 234, 330. 
Rogers, W. M.— 


Henry— 


138. 
Ross, R. B., Jr— 
zt. 
Ross, W. D.—208. 
Root, A I.—233. 
Root, E. R.—233. 
Root, F. J.—306. 
Rouse, J. W.—88, 
11g, 248. 
Rousseau, L. C.— 
182. 


Rutherford, Robt.— 
279. 

Sawyer & Hedden— 
62 


262. 

Schnuckel, B. E.— 
372. 

Schroeder, Alex.— 


307. 

Schultz, R. A— 343. 

Secor, Eugene—1, 
261, 213. 

Selmon, G. C.—3o1. 

Semmens, John S. 
—279, 342. 

Sherman, Dr. C. H. 


—372. 
Shiber, Geo.—72. 
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Silsbee, M. C.—28o. 

Simpson, W. D— 
260, 270. 

maith, Bs Ba. 3a. 
—279. 

Smith, C. O.—120. 

Smith, E. C.—342. 

Smith, Ezra—231. 


Smith, L B—77, 
172, 303. 

Smith, L. G.—372. 

Smyth, Dr. A. W. 
—370. 

Snyder, Aaron — 
102 

Southwestern Bee 
Co.—302. 


Spink, W. A.—372. 

Stanley, Joseph — 
152. 

Stapleton, T.—264. 

Steele, Geo. M— 


152. 

Steinhardt & Kel- 
ly—1o7. 

Stewart, Henry—47. 

Stewart, W. H. H. 
—198. 

Stone, Jas. A.—183, 
198, 297. 

Stone & Son, L. C. 


—I5I. 

Taylor, R. L—a33. 

Terry, T. B.—42. 

Theilmann, Mary— 
—246. 

Thirlwall, 
330. 

Thomas, A. L.—86. 


May — 


Thrapp, Miss Etta 
—169. 

Thullen, P. J.—26. 

Tillinghast, Isaac 
F.—335, 342. 

mek 2. bn 
Victor—8s. 


Townsend, E. D.— 
40, 273. 

Tyrrell, E. B.—s1, 
233, 327, 358. 


Upson, E. H.—213. 
Wainwright, Cath- 
erine—42. 


Wagner, Rev. F. R. 
—24. 

Webley, Dr. F. D. 
—233. 

Webster, Geo. F.— 


SI. 
Wendt Bros.—266. 
Wheeler, Frances 


E.—74. 

Wicklein, F. A— 
213. 

Wilber, A. A. E— 
372. 

Wilder, J. JT.—118. 


Wildman, R. L— 
264, 279. 

Williams, W. S.— 
280. 


Wise, C. T.—151. 
Woodman Co., 
—212. 
Wright, E. C.—11o. 
Yates, A. W.—231. 
Yancey, J. D.— 
312. 
Zahner, Max—z279. 














This fine 90c Honey-Spoon and the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.75. Send all orders to to George W. York 
& Co., 117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SPECIAL CLUBBING «xo PREMIUM OFFERS 





in Connection With The 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


, Sample copies free, to help you interest your friends and get subscriptions. 
friends we will mail them sample copies free. After they have received their copies, 
scribe and so either get your own subscription free or receive some of the useful pre 
give you a year’s subscription free for sending us 3 new subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


If you will send us names of your neighbors or 
with a little talk you can get some to sub 
miums below. They’re worth getting. We 





BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY IDEAL HIVE-TOOL 


POCKET-KNIFE A special tool invented 


Your name and address put py & Minnesota bee- 
on one side of the handle as eee, 3 oe + < 
shown in cut, and on the pers and for gen- 
other side pictures of | ¢rai work around 

a queen-bee,a worker, the apairy. Made 
i 5 ete. 5ae of malleable iron, 
and transparent, | &% inches long. The 


: middle part is 1 1-16 
through which is | inches wide and 7-32 




















seen your name. | thick. The smaller 
ni ote hy end is 1 7-8inches lon 
turned to you, or | 2;2.i9¢h wide, and 7. 
0 enti thick, ending like a 
bmn dy to yd screw-driver. The 
you happen i 
to be injured fatal- | /@ter, end is wedge- 


shaped having asharp, 
ook Ciepitmeen: | semicircular edge, 
i: a sae: te making it almost per- 
write exact name | ‘¢¢t for prying up cov- 
and address. Knife ers, supers, etc., as it 
r ‘. does not mar the wood. 
delivered in two | Dr. Miller, who has 
weeks. Price of knife used it since 1903 says 
alone, postpaid, $1.10. January 7, 1907: “T 
len year’s subscrip- | think as much of the 
ion, _ $1.90. tool as ever.” : 
Price alone, postpaid, 
40cents. Withayear’s 


°© ‘3TT1AA3NOH 


‘35813 *W GYUVMOH 








*OZzIS [UNzOw Jey A[JOVX| 








scriptions. subscription, $x.20. 
Given free for 2 new 
BEE-KEEPER’S subscriptionsat 
GOLD-NIB $1.00 each. 


—_ 








FOUNTAIN PEN 


A really good 
pen. As far as 
true usefulness 
goes it is equal 
to any of the high- 
er-priced, much- 
advertised pens. 
If you pay moreit’s 
he name _ you're 
a charged for. The Gold 
Nit is guaranteed 14 Karat gold, 
Iricium pointed. The holder is 
har d-rubber, handsomely finish- 
ed. _The cover fits snugly and 
ca \tslip off because it slightly 
w dges over the barrel at either 
end. This pen is non-leakable. 
It is very easily cleaned, the pen- 
point and feeder being quickly 


PREMIUM 
QUEENS 


These are untested, stand- 
ard-bred, Italian Queens, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory. 
They are active breeders, 
and produce good work- 
ers. 

Sent only after May ist. 
Orders booked any time 
for 1908 queens. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Price, 
90cents each, 6 for $4.50. 
or 12 for $8.50. One queen 
with a year’s subscrip- 
tion, $1.60. Free for 
2new $4 subscriptions. 






Pee 





removed. The simple feeder 





gives auniform supply of ink to 
the pen-puint without dropping, 
blotting crspotting. Every bee- 
keeper ought to carry one in his 
vest-pocket. Comes in box with 
directions and filler. Each pen 
guaranteed. Here shown % ac- 
tual size. : é 
Price alone, postpaid, $1.00. With 
a year’s subscription, $1.70. 
Given free for 3 new subscrip- 
‘ions at $1.00 each. 


HUMOROUS BEE POST-CARDS 


SPRL O wort rou BEE ery HONEY 
= : ANO CHEER THIS LONELY HEART? 
FOR § WOULD HUG YOU ALL THE Trey 
AND WE WOULD NEVER PART ~ 








QUEEN-CLIPPING DEVICE 


The Monette Queen- 
Clipping Device is a 
fine thing for use in 
catching and ngs. 





7 

Cal Nay Oe) eae as ea Fr eae 
Queens’ wings. 
incheshigh. Itis used } 
by many bee-keepers. 
Full printed. direc- 
tions sent with each 
one., 1 . 

rice alone st- 

Paid, 25 cents. | with a 
year’s subscription, 
$1.1. Given free for 2 new 
Subscriptions at $1.00, each. 


A “Teddy Bear” on good terms with 
everybody including the bees swarming 
out of the old-fashioned “skep.” _ Size 
3%x5%, printed in four colors. Blank 
space 1% x3 inches is for writing. Prices— 
3, postpaid, 10 cents; 10 for25cents. Ten 
with a year’s subscription, _ §z.10. 
given free forone $1.00 subscription. 





| (ae = 














BOOKS FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
Miller.—334 pages, bound in handsome cloth, 
with gold letters and design, illustrated with 112 
beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller. 
It is a good, live story of successful bee-keep- 
ing by one of the masters, and shows just how 
Dr. Miller works with bees. Price alone, $1.00. 
With a year’s subscription, $1.75. GIVEN FREE 
for 3 new subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, by W. Z. Hutchin- 
son.—The author is a practical and helpful 
writer. 830 pages; bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated. Price alone. $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.90. GrvEN FREE for3 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


ABC&XY Zof Bee Culture, by A. I. & 
E. R. Root.—Oveér 500 pages, describing every- 
thing pertaining to the care of honey-bees. 400 
engravings. Bound in cloth, price alone, $1.50. 
With a year’s subscription, $2.25. GIVEN FREE 
for 5 new subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—How the very best 
queens are reared. Bound in cloth and illus- 
trated. Price alone, $1.00. With a year’s sub- 
scription, $1.50. GIVEN FREE for 2 new subscrip- 
tions at$1.00 each. In leatherette binding, price 
alone, 75 cents. With a year’s subscription, $1.25. 
GIVEN FREE for 2 new subscriptions, $1.00 each. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Api- 
ary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is instruc- 
tive, helpful, interesting, thoroughly practical 
and scientific. It also contains anatomy and 
physiology of beeg. 544 pages, 295 illustrations. 
Bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.20. With a year's 
subscription, $1.9. GIVEN FREE for 4 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Be., revised by 
Dadant.—This classic has been entirely rewrit- 
ten. Fully illustrated. No apiarian library is 
complete without this standard work by “ The 
Father of American Bee-Culture.” 520 pages, 
bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $2.00. GIVEN FREE for 4 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


The Honey-Money Stories.—64-page book- 
let of short, bright items about honey. Has 33 
fine illustrations, and 8 bee-songs. Its main 
object is to interest people in_ honey as a daily 
table article. Price 25 cents. With a year’s sub- 
scription, $1.10. GIVEN FREE for one new sub- 
scription at $1.00. Three copies for 50 cents: or 
the 3 with a year’s subscription, $1.30; or the $ 
copies GIVEN FREE for 2 new subscriptions at 
$1.00 each. 

Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by. Hans 
Buschbauer, is a bee-keepers’ handbook of 138 
pages, which is just what our German friends 
will want. It is fully illustrated and neatly 
bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.00. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.70. GIVEN FREEfor 3 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


THE EMERSON BINDER 

A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
cloth back. Will hold easily 3 volumes (36 num- 
bers) of the American Bee Journal. Makes ref- 
erence easy, preserves copies from loss, dust 
and mutilation. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. With 
a year’s subscription, 1.50. GIVEN FREE for 2 
new subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


WOOD BINDER 
Holds 3 volumes. Has wood back but no cov- 
ers. Price, stpaid, 20cents. With a year’s 
subscription $1.10. GIVEN FREE for one new sub- 
scription at $1.00. 


BEE-HIVE CLOCK 

A few of these handsome “ bronze-metal” 
clocks ieft. Base 10 1-2 inches wide by 9 3-¢ 
inches high. Design is a straw skep with clock 
face in middle. Keeps excellent time, durable 
and reliable. Weight, boxed, 4 unds. You 
pay express charges. Price, $1.50. ith a year’s 
subscription, $2.25. GIVEN FREE for 5 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 

















George W. York & Co., 117 North Jefferson St., Chicago, II. 
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Wants, Exchanges, Etc. 


[Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
counts of any kind Notices here cannot be 


less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering.] 
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FREE—for stamp, “ Breeding a Better Bee,” 
r2Atf Germania Apiaries, Germania, Ark. 





SAMPLE OF HONEY Io years old, and Best 
Mailing Case—free. I2zAIy 
C. W. Dayton, Chatsworth, Cal. 





WANTED—Second-hand books on apicul- 
ture. Describe fully, with lowest cash price. 
John E. Miller, 44 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 





WANTED—Bees in eastern North Carolina 
or South Carolina. I. J. Stringham, 
12A2t tos Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





FoR SALE.—Bees, honey, and bee-supplies. 
We arein the market for beeswax and honey. 
sAtf Ogden Bee & Honey Co., Ogden Utah. 





WANTED—Early orders for the Old Relia- 
able Bingham Bee-Smokers. Address, 
12Atf T. F. Bingham, Alma, Mich. 





SMALL TREEs of the Beautiful Magnolia. 
Flowers 6 inches in diameter. 1 year, $1.00, 
and 2 years, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 

12Aa2t H. Manly, Riverton. La. 

INDIAN RUNNER Duck Culture Book. In- 
formation that beginners are looking for, 
(Special price, 75 cents.) Catalog for two 
stamps. evi D. Yoder, 

8Ast Box 44, Dublin, Pa. 


For SALE—Empty second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
as good as new; two cans to a case, at 25c 
percase. . H. W. Weber & Co.. 

2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











, SECOND-HAND CANs—Good ones, two 5-gal. 
in a box—s boxes at 45 cts. a box; 10 boxes at 
40 Cts. a box; or 20 boxes at 35 cts. a box. Ad- 
dress, George W. York & Co., 

117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 





Colonies of Italian bees in _L. hives, ro-tr., 
built on full brood-fdn., wired, body and sh. 
super, redw., dovet., 3 coats white, sheeted 
lids, each neat, modern and full-stored—any 
time. Jos. Wallrath, Antioch, Cal. 2Arrt 





FoR SALE CHEAP—55-acre ranch,all fenced. 
20 acres in cultivation; good orchard, berry- 
patch. etc. Good well and plenty of good 

uildings, in a bee-keeper’s paradise, with 
over 100 colonies of bees in dovetailed hives. 

w2Atf L. L. Skaggs, Llano, Tex. 





THE BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW. — Have you 
read it? Justthe journal for both the be- 
ginner and expert. Tells the former in plain 
simple language just what the latter are do- 
ing. Helps the latter by giving all the latest 
methods. Send 1s cts.in stamps for three 
months’ trial subscription, Agents wanted 
in all localities. Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. E. B. Tyrrell, 

Editor and Publisher, 
10oAtf 230 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich, 








Honey to Sell or Wante 


Na NNO eal PPI STRSTR ION GON Mel Meh ET NETS 





WANTED — Choice extracted white and 
amber honey in barrels or cans. Send sam- 
ple, and price delivered f. o. b. Preston. 

mAtf M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 





WILL Pay for early shipments of good 
flavored clean honey. Extracted, 60-lb. cans, 
8c. Comb in sections, frames or boxes, 15c 
net weight. F. O. B. Baxter Springs, Kan. 

3Atf O. N. Baldwin 


For SALE. — Absolutely pure California 
sage extracted honey; several cars white 
and light amber, in 60-lb. tins, two tins toa 
case. Write us for samples and prices. 

Rather Bros., Managers, 
Hemet Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
7Atf Hemet, Cal 











Orders Booked for 1912 for 
Untested Italian Queen-Bees 


Our Standard-Bred 
. 6 Queens for $4.50; 3 for $2.50 ; 
1 for 90 cents. 
GEORGE W. YorkK & Co.:—The two queens received of you some 
: ‘ 3 time ago are fine. They are good breeders, and the workers are 
underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 
Standard-Bred Queens. 
Chicago, Ill. 


showing up fine I introduced them among black bees, and the bees 
are nearly yellow now, and are doing good work. a Woes 


Nemaha Co, Kan, July 15. 

GrorGE W. YorkK & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you 
have sent me the best. She keeps 9 1-2 Langstroth frames fully oc- 
cupied to date, and. although I kept the hive well contracted, to force 
them to swarm. they have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 
100 pounds of honey if the flow lasts this week. 

Ontario, Canada July 22 CHAS. MITCHELL 


GEORGE W. YorkK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has proven a 
good one, and has given me some of the best colonies. 
Washington Co., Va., July 22. N. P. OGLESBY. 









' 

GEORGE W YorkK & Co.:—The queen I received of you a few days 
ago came through O, K .and I want to say that she isa beauty. I im- 
mediately introduced her into a colony which had been queenless for 
20 days. She was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. I 
am highly pleased with her and your promptness in filling my order. 
My father, whois an old bee keeper, pronounced her very fine. You 
will hear from me again when I am in need of something in the bee 
line. E. E. McCouM. 

Marion Co., Ill, July 13. 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is 90 
cents, or with the old American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $1.60. Three Queens (without Journal) 
would be $2.50. or 6 for $4.50. Full instructions for in- 
troducing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the 





For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, 
purely mated, and all right in every respect. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to say 

George W. York & Co., 
: . GRAY 
arnioian AIpIne YUCENS workers 
Select Tested Queens—March, April, May, $5.00 ; June, July, August, $3.50. 
Select Untested ‘‘ —vJune, July, August, $2.00. 


about them: 
Shipped to all parts of the world, postage free. I ! 
tional Money Order with every order. Dead queens replaced if returned in 24 hours after 
arrival. References in respect to financial and commercial responsibility of the under- 
signed Association can be had at every Imperial-Royal Austro-Hungarian Consulate in the 
United States and Canada. 


Write for our booklet. Orders for Nuclei and Hives ean not be filled until everything 
concerning this line of business is arranged properly. 


Remit money order, and write English to the— 


Imperial-Royal Agricultural Association, 
Ljubljana, Carniola (Krain), Austria. 








Safe arrival guaranteed. Interna- 
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Are our Specialty. Winter your bees in Protection Hives. Liberal early-order discounts 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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DOOLITTLE’S © 
*“Scientific 
Queen-Rearing” 


This is G. M. Doolittle’s master-piece on 
rearing the best of queens in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. It is for the amateur _and 
the veteran in bee-keeping. The A. I. Root 
Co., who ought to know, say this about Doolit- 
tle's queen-rearing book: 

, It is practically the only comprehensive z 
book on queen-rearing now in print. Itis looked upon by many as the foundation of mod- 
ern methods of rearing queens wholesale.” 

Mr. Doolittle’s book also gives his method of producing comb honey, and the care of 
same; his management of swarming, weak colonies, etc. It is a book of 124 pages, and is 
mailed at the following prices: Bound in cloth, $1.00; bound in leatherette,,75,cents. 


Special Clubbing Offer 


We offer a cloth-bound copy of this book with the American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.50; cr a copy of the leatherette-bound edition, with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for $1.25. The cluth-bound book given free for getting 3 new subscribers at $1. 
each; or the leatherette-bound copy given for 2 new subscribers. : 

Every re should have acopy of Mr. Doolittle’s book, as he is one of the stan- 
dard authorities of the world on the subject of queen-rearing and everything else connected 


with bee-keeping and honey-production, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Americrn Bee Journal Binder ! 





George W. York @ Co., 
Celluloid Queen-Buttons 


These are very pretty things for bee-keep- 
ers or honey-sellers to wear on their coat- 
lapels. They often serve to introduce the 
subject of honey, which might frequently 
lead toa sale. 

NoTE. — One bee-keeper writes: “I have 
every reason to believe that it would bea 
very good idea for every bee- 
keeper to wear one [of these 
buttons], as it will cause peo- 
ple to ask questions about 
the busy bee, and many a 
conversation thus started 1 
wind up with the sale of 
more or less_ honey; at any 
rate it would give the bee- 
: 2 keeper a superior opportu- 
nity to enlighten many a person in regard to 
honey and bees.” 

.The picture shown above is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we offer 
to bee-keepers. It hasa pinon the under- 
side to fasten it. 

PrICES—by mail—t for 6 cts.; 2 for 10 cts.; 
or 6 for 25 cts. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
- CHICAGO, ILL. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


By feeding raw bone. Its egg-producing value is four 
times that of grain. Eggs more fertile, chicks more 
vigorous, broilers earlier, fowls heavier, 








The Emerson Binder is perhaps the best 
and most convenient of all Binders that are 
made for holding the copies of various pub- 
lications as they come from week to week or 
month to month. Those we have for the 
American Bee Journal are stiff mottled 
pasteboard with cloth back. They are very 










MANNS “ATEST A f - strong eed yer One, ot — Binders 

Ei. will hold the American Bee Journal for 3 

MANN S a Bone Cutter AN years, and the price is only 75 cents, post- 

a ee eos Faery Bem paid; or we willsend a Binder with a year’s 

© money SO See eee aa subscription to the American Bee Journal— 
Send Today for Free Book. both for $1.60. 


*.w. Mann Co., Box 348, Milford, Mass. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
117 N. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


50,000 Copies “Honey as a Health-Food” 
To Help Increase the Demand for Honey 


We have had printed an edition of over 50,000 copies of the 16page pamphlet on 
Honey as a Health-Food.” It is envelope size, and just the thing to create a local demand 
for honey. 

The first part of it contains a short article on“ Honey as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. 
Miller. It tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it,etc. The last is devoted to “Honey 
Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people are educated on the value and uses of honey as a food, 

the more honey they will buy. 
; Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a2-cent stamp: 50 copies for 90 cents; 100 copies for 
$1.50; 250 copies for $3.00; 500 for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 

Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 











Chicago, Il. 





The Superior 


WRENCH 


A Necessity on Every 
Farm and in Every 
Household 


The Superior Wrench will immediately 
grip and hold any nut, pipe or bolt, no mat- 
ter what the shape, condition or size, up to 
its full opening capacity. 

This wrench is always ready, and needs 
no adjustment for any size or shape what- 
ever. . You can readily understand its work- 
ing principle from the illustration. 


USE IT on badly disfigured nuts, corner 
all off, and where nothing but a cold-chisel 
and hammer have been effective heretofore; 
the Superior Wrench is the best, and will 
take off or tighten up any nut in such condi- 
tion, and do it quickly. 

Asa Farm Wrench the Superior Wrench 
has no equal. It will grip any nut or bolt on 
the binder, mowing machine, or any piece 





of farm machinery, and something the 


farmer will appreciate isthis. Did you ever 
find a bolt that persisted in turning when 
you were trying to remove a nut? Trythe 
Superior Wrench on it. It will hold it every 
time. 

In operating this wrench it is not neces- 
sary to use both hands. If you do use both 
hands, place one on the heel of the loose jaw 
and not on the point. By simply setting the 
loose jaw up againstthe nut or pipe you wish 
to grip, drawing the handle to you, the 
wrench takes hold, and the harder you pull 
the tighter it erips. 

The Superior rench is one of the most 
convenient HOUSEHOLD TOOLS you 
have ever seen. A woman can use it, and 
she does use it in many ways. 


We mail the Superior Wrench for 70 cents; 
or with the American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for only $1.50. Or, we will mail it 
freeasa premium for sending us two new 
subscribers for the American Bee Journal 
, nd one year with $2.00 to pay for same. : 

ress, 


George W. York & Co. 
117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Bee-Supplies 
We are Western Agents for 


“FALCONER” 


Write for Fall Discounts—we can save you 


°C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 


128 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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** Bee-Keepers’ Guide” 

This book on bees is also known as 
the “Manual of the Apiary.” It is in- 
structive, interesting, and both practi- 
cal and scientific. On the anatomy and 
physiology of the bee it is more com- 
plete than any other standard Ameri- 
can bee-book. Also the part on honey- 
producing plants is exceptionally fine. 
Every bee-keeper should have it in his 
library. It has 544 pages, and 295 illus- 
trations. Boundin cloth. Price, post- 
paid, $1.20; or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the American Bee Journal—both 
for $1.90. Send all orders to ++ office 
of the American Bee Journal, 




















Are You Good at Figures? 


These Books would help you much 


subscriptions and renewals. 


; Both of these books are printed 
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Practical Brief Figuring 


Makes figuring easy and attrac- 
tive. It contains “short cuts” for 
the merchant, manufacturer, me- 
chanicand farmer, besides a trea- 
tise on the Civil Service Examina- 
tion in arithmetic. 


Freaks of Figures 


Is a collection of interesting and 
very amusing mental diversions 
for parlor entertainments and so- 
cial gatherings for old and young. 


onan excellent quality of paper, 
and neatly bound. 

We have completed arrange- 
ments with the author by which 
these books may besecured by all 
subscribers of the American Bee 
Journal at a nominal figure as fol- 


ows: 

We willsend you the American 
Bee Journal for one year and a 
copy of either ‘Practical Brief 
Figuring”’ or “Freaks of Figures,” 
prepaid, for $1.30. 

We willsend you the American 
Bee Journal for one year and a 
copy of both books, prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.70. 

These offers are good for new 


The postpaid price of *‘ Practical Brief Figuring” is 60c; of ‘‘ Freaks of Figures,’ soc. 


George W. York & Co., 117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 








* First Lessons in Bee-Keeping ” “race 







I bring, 


only 15¢ 1 


CAPONS 
bring the largest 
profits — 100% more 
than other poultry. Ca- 

nizing is easy and soon 
earned. Capons sell for 
® 30c. a pound, while ordinary poul- 

| \f try brings only 15¢c. a pound. 


Ry 
1 \ 
Sa) 


< 

















Progressive poultrymen know 
these things and use 
PILLING {¢Sus 

ING SETS 
Sent postpaid, $2.50 perset with 
“ Easy-to-use” instructions. 

Pe ce: - , » Wealsomake Poult 
Marker, 25c. Gape worm Extractor, 25c. Frene 
Killing Knife, 500, Booklet, “Guide for Caponizing,” FREE. 

G. P. PILLING & SON CO., 23d & ArchSts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Pease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Souvenir Bee Postal Cards 


We have 4 Souvenir Postal Cards of 
interest to bee-keepers. No. 1 is a 
Teddy Bear card, with stanza of poetry, 
a straw bee-hive,a jar and section of 
honey, etc. It is quite sentimental. 
No. 2 has the words and music of the 
song, “The Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby ;” No. 
3, the words and music of “ Buckwheat 
Cakes and Honey;” and No. 4, the 
words and music of “The Humming 
of the Bees.” We send these cards, 
postpaid, as follows: 4 cards for 10 
cents, 10 cards for 20 cents; or 10 cards 
with the American Bee Journal one 
year for $1.10. Send all orders to the 
office of the American Bee Journal. 
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Each Regular Number of More than Usual Merit, and Six Special 
Issues of Particular Excellence. 
This is the Program for GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE through the Coming Year. 


' It will be the purpose of these special numbers to cover thoroughly a few of the most popular and prac- 
tical phases of the interesting work of keeping bees for pleasure and profit. The best contributions from 
writers well qualified to discuss the subjects at hand with authority, will be embodied in each of the issues 


named on the following program: 


January ist 
Beginners’ Number. 
March 15th 
Bee-Culture and Horticulture. 
July ist 
Honey Harvesting and Marketing. 





February 15th 
The Bee-Keeper and Poultryman. 
May ist 
Preparing Colonies for the Harvest 


September ist 
Wintering Bees. 


_ _ You will not want to miss a single number of GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE during 1912—and cer- 
tainly not one of the Special Issues here announced. The only way to be sure, and on the safe side, is to pay 
your subscription in advance. We offer numerous inducements why you should do this. 


Get our Catalog of Combination Offers—Gleanings in Bee Culture with 
Books and Magazines ot Value to All. 





secret Bee-Keepers Supplies seercsr 


There’s a worth while saving if you order your supplies for next season this month. Four percent off 
for cash—that means as much as you can get at your bank on money left for an entire year. Better take advan- 
tage of this. Get a ROOT catalog and figure up what you can save—now is the time to order, and we reward 


you for being forehanded. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


213 Institute Place, 


R. W. BOYDEN, Mgr. 


(Jeffrey Building) 


Chicago, Illinois 
Tel. 1484 North. 
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dation. 
information. 


THE « DITTMER « WAY 


Is to have your Wax worked into Comb 
Foundation by the 


DITTMER PROCESS 


This is a saving over the old way of selling 
your Wax and then buying your Comb Foun- 
Send us a postal asking for further 








A very Liberal Discount is offered on Early 
Orders for All Bee-Supplies. 








Gus Dittmer Company, - Augusta, Wisconsin. 











HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


BINGHAM 






Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 


ieieaes Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the Smoker we 
BEE SMOKER z recommend above all others. 

+ uw. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 

bed ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 

? A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the cup 

$ 80 that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 

- All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 

2 1892, and 1903,’’ and have all the new improvements. 

= Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 

z Doctor—cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—31¢ - 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 & 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... -90—21¢ * 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... .65—2 - 


The above prices deliver Sm poker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 
Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Knife. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Alma, Mich. 


Patented, May 20, 1879. 





BEST ON EARTH. 





Se ee 


TRAPPERS GET BUSY 
BIG MONEY IN FURS 


Over ten million dollars will be paid to trappers of 
fur bearing animals during the coming winter. Any 
man or boy living in the country can adda goodly 
sum to his earnings by rer ing during spare mo- 
ments. W efurnish A BSOLUTELY FREEacomplete 
xappers Guide which tells you the size of trap and 
kind of bait to use for the different animals, how tore- 
move the skins and prepare them for market. We 
aiso furnish the best traps and baits at lowest prices. 
We receive more furs direct from trapping grounds 
than any other house in the world, therefore can pay 
the highest prices forthem. Our price lists,shipping 
-_ — are = LL a a a the asking. if you 

or want to become one, write to us 
today. We will heip you. - 


F. C. TAYLOR & CO. 
GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
30 Fur Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

















‘‘Griggs Saves You Freight’’ 


The Campbell System 


INSURES your cropagainst DROUTH 
Our experience in 1910 and 1911 has 
proved that good crops can be grown 
with less than eighteen inches of rain- 
fall. Those who followed the Camp- 
bell System in 1910 had acropin 1911. 


Don’t Take Any Risks for 1912 


Campbell's publications explain the system. 
Campbell's Scientfic Farmer - $1.00 
Campbell's Soil Culture Manual - $2.50 
Combination Price - - - $3.00 

: Address, . 

Campbell’s Soil Culture Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


When you write ask about the Campbell 
Correspondence School. sAtf 


TEXAS HEADQUARTERS 


Root’s Supplies for Bee-Keepers. 


Makers of Weed New Process Comb 
Foundation. 


Buy Honey and Beeswax. 





Catalogs Free. 


Toepperwein & Mayfield Co. 
Cor. Nolan & Cherry Sts., 
4Atf San Antonio, Texas. 


Mexico as a Bee-Country 


B. A. Hadsell, one of the most experienced 
and largest bee-keepers in the world—has 
made six ae to Mexico, investigating that 
place as a bee-country, and is so_ infat- 
uated with it that he is closing out his bees 
in Arizona. He has been to great expense 
in getting up a finely illustrated 32-page book- 
let, describing the tropics of Mexico as a 
Bee-Man’s Paradise, which is also superior 
as a farming, stock-raisingand fruit country. 
Where mercury ranges between ss and 98 
Frost and sun-stroke is unknown. Aiso a 
great healthresort. He will mail this book 


FREE by addressing, 7Ar2t 
B. A. Hadsell, Lititz, Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


COST SALE 


Of BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES for the 
next 4 months. Too big Stock to carry 
over. Write your wants; I will make price 
to suit. Sept. 26, ror. 


W.D. Soper, #233°4325 Jackson, Mich. 











- TOLEDO - 


Is the point to get Goods Quick and at least 


"6 Per Cent Discount 


This month. Send list of Goods needed and 
let us figure with you. Can take Honey and 
Wax in exchange for Supplies. 


S. J. GRIGGS & CO., 
24 N. Erie St., TOLEDO, O. 


‘“‘Griggs The King-Bee.’’ 








Back Vols. American Bee Journal 


BACK VOLUMES OF AM. BEE JOURNAL.—We 
have some on hand, and would be glad to 
correspond with any one who may desire to 
complete a full set. It may be we can help 

Address, American Bee Journal. 


117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 


do it. 





“First Lessons in Bee-Keeping” on another page. 








Closing Out Offer 


We Have Some Copies Left of the Book 


“Bees and Honey” 


By Thomas G. Newman 


bound in cloth, that we offer cheap to 
close out. It contains 160 pages, and 
is bound in cloth. It used to be a one- 
dollar book, but we will mail them, so 
long as they last, at 50 cents each; or 
with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.20. Surely 
this is a bargain. The book is well 
illustrated, and has some good infor- 
mation in it, especially for beginners, 
Address all orders to 


George W. York & Co., 
146 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Fig — Its Cultivation and Commercial Value 


By Col. 


The fig is the most ancient and hon- 
orable of all fruits. When God set our 
first parents up in housekeeping, He 
did not place them in a city flat, but in 
a garden, and in that garden He planted 
figs. 

The fig tree will yield the largest and 
surest returns for cash and labor in- 
vested of any fruit grown. It has a 
wonderful tenacity for life, and if well 
planted will sometimes “pull through” 
without help. 

The illustration shown is taken from 
trees in an orchard planted by the 
writer about 15 years ago. It has never 
had any irrigation, cultivation or care 
whatever, yet the trees were this year 
loaded with fruit. Trees thus wen or 
make slow growth, while if planted “ 
the right place,” and given proper aah 
they will give a showing of fruit the 
second year—a harvest worth saving 
the third year, and will return “large 
interest on a valuation of $1000 an 
acre” when 6 years old. Such an or- 
chard would require but little care after 





E. 8S. WEEDEN 


The purple fig is common in Texas 
andthe Southern States generally, but 
it is a small perishable fruit fit only for 
home and local consumption. The fig 
of commerce is an “arid fruit,” and re- 
quires an arid climate. The unseason- 
able rains, common in a humid climate, 
would cause it to sour, or destroy it at 
harvest-time, while the occasional bliz- 
zards that kill orange trees and play 
such sad havoc with garden truck, would 
utterly exterminate the fig. Even 
where exposed to ocean winds and 
fogs, as in parts of Southern California, 
the fruit sours, and when its roots pene- 
trate to water (and they often go down 
20 to 30 feet), the fruit while large and 
showy is worthless, as it is sour. 

While this fruit can be grown over a 
large part of California, yet to insure 
success, it is vitally important to use 
intelligent care in choosing a location. 
The red soil of the low foothills, and 
the warm, protected interior valleys, is 
where the fig loves to live, and where 
it makes a wonderful success. It is 














A PART OF A LARGE FIG ORCHARD NEAR OROVILLE, CALIF. 


the 4th year, and its harvests are sure, 
increasing in value for hundreds of 
years. Not only is the yield enormous, 
but no other fruit is so cheaply har- 

vested. It is commonly spoken of as 
yielding three crops a year; perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that it 
yields a continuous harvest from about 
the last of July to the last of Septem- 
ber. When mature, it dries on the 
tree, then falls to the ground, and 
should be gathered twice a week—or, 
better still, every other day. It is “a 
boy’s work,” and there need be no such 
“nervous haste” to prevent loss as is 
common with other crops. 


During the period it is maturing, 
there is never a drop of rain nor a bit 
of dew—only continuous California 
sunshine. Think of a man with 20 acres 
of figs, requiring his attention only 
about 3 months, with all the rest of the 
year to be utilized in other work. 
Think of the large and sure returns. 
The fig never fails. 


Commercial figs can not be profitably 
grown in the United States outside of 
California and a small part of Arizona. 





the worst of unwisdom to plant any 
fruit where it will not be “at zts best.” 

There are over 40 varieties of figs, 
yet of these only 3 are commonly 
planted, although a number of other 
varieties are known to be of large value. 
The Smyrna leads all in quality, and 
easily commands the larger price, but 
the tree is small and can yield only a 
small harvest, and it requires more 
care, so that notwithstanding its good 
qualities, other varieties are more gen- 
erally planted. 

The black fig is rich in food proper- 
ties, grows to phenomenal size, yields 
an enormous harvest, and generally 
commandsa better price thanany other 
save the Smyrna. The White Adriatic 
is a close rival, if not the equal, of the 
black fig. In fact, the commercial value 
of these three are so nearly equal that 
the grower generally says, “ Either one 
is good enough.” 

There are black fig trees in this State 
60 or 70 years old. Some of them are 
11 feet in circumference, over 60 feet 
high, with a spread of limbs of over 70 
feet. These never failin a uniform 
harvest of one to two tonseach. Fig 





trees are commonly planted 40 to 50:on 
an acre. 

Formerly the fruit brought about 
$40 per ton, but ithas steadily grown in 
favor with the people, and increased in 
price, so this year’s crop has sold for 
$80 a ton. 

As a fruit to be consumed while 
fresh, the fig has few superiors. Figs 
and cream rank with peaches, straw- 
berries or blackberries, while as a 
healthful, nutritious food it is vastly 
superior ‘to any of them. 

Overproduction is unthinkable. We 
are now importing millions of dollars 
worth every year. The consumption 
of this fruit is increasing far more 
rapidly than the production. This is 
partly because of the steady increase in 
population, but largely because our 
people are becoming acquainted with 
the great value of the fruit as food. 

Besides this, figs make profitable feed 
for poultry, hogs, and other stock at 
$100 a ton. This isnot a mere surmise, 
but, on the contrary, it has been thor- 
oughly tested for years, and there are 
a good many orchards now devoted 
entirely to such purposes. 

Oroville, Calif. 


[Should any reader of the American 
Bee Journal desire to know more about 
the fig-growing business, Col. Weeden 
will be pleased to answer enquiries by 
mail. We have known the Colonel 
for over 25 years, and he is all right.— 
EDITOR. | 
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Wanted 


WHITE 
HONEY 


Both COMB and EXTRACTED 


Write us before dispos- 
ing of your Honey Crop. 


Beeswax 


—WANTED— 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


265-267 Greenwich St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
































BEESWAX WANTED.—We are paying 28 
cents, cash, per pound for good, pure yellow 
beeswax delivered at our office. If you 
want the money promptly for your beeswax, 
ship it to us, either by express or freight. A 


strong bag is the best in which to ship bees- 
wax. Quantity and distance from Chicago 
should decide as to freight or express. Per- 
haps under 25 pounds would better be sent 
by express, if distance is not too great. Ad- 
dress, GEORGE W. YorK & Co., 

117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 
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Honey Anp ¢4) BEESWAX~ 


CuicaGO, Dec, 1.—-The demand for comb 
honey is quite limited at this time, and will 
likely be during the ensuing month. Prices 
for A No. 1 to fancy grades range from 17@18c, 
with the undergrades of white at from 1@3c 
per pound less. Amber grades are dull, and 
range at from 12@tsc per pound, with a rath- 
er uncertain market. Extracted honey, 
white, 8@o0c per lb.; ambers, 7@8c, according 
tokindand quality. Beeswax is in good de- 
mand at 32c per lb., for clean and of good 
color. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 17.—The market on comb 
honey is firm, and is selling in jobbing lots 
according to quantity from $3.65@§3.75 per 
case. There is no demand for off-grades or 
amber comb honey. Extracted, fairdemand, 
light amber, 8@8%c in 60-lb. cans. White 
extracted, 1o@11c. Beeswax is in fair de- 
mand at $33 per 100 pounds. 

The above are our selling prices, not what 
we are paying. C. H. W. WEBER & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 1.—Demand is good 
for best grades of honey, but prices are 
irregular. White comb sells for 18c in 1o- 
case lots, finding ready sales. Amber grades 
in slow demand, and at much lower prices. 
Extracted seems to be plentiful, and is sell- 
ing at 11@12c ins5-galloncans. Beeswax is in 
good demand, and producers are being paid 
3oc per pound. WALTER S. POUDER. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 1.—Comb honey is be- 
comingrather scarce. Strictly fancy we are 
selling to our trade at $3.75 per case, f.o. b 
our store, and it finds ready sale. Extracted 
honey is still comingin quite lively; amber 
extracted honey is selling at 6@7%c, accord- 





comb, in carload lots and less. 


you right. 


May be you would like to send usashipment of honey 
in payment of an early order for bee-supplies. No 
better time to do thisthan in November. Send sample 
of your honey and get our prices—tell us what supplies 
you will want, and we will try to accommodate you. 
Your supply order may be made up from our regular 
catalog, and you may deduct our special early-order 
discount of 5 percent for November. 

Only a few articles listed in the big WEBER LINE 
of Bee-supplies are excepted from this discount. On 














ing to the quality and quantity purchased, 
while strictly fancy water-white table honey 
is selling at 9@10c. For choice, bright yellow 
beeswax absolutely free from dirt, we are 
paving from 28@30c per pound, delivered 
ere. THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 28,—Extracted honey, 
water-white, 84%@oc; 7%4@7 for light amber; 
6@7'%c for amber, and 5@s%c for dark. Comb 
honey, water-white sage, 15@16c; amber, 
eameasee. Beeswax, 26c for dark, and 30c for 
ight. 

Honey is being held for better prices. 
The demand at present is not very active, 
and some of the large producers are holding 
for an advance. J. C. FROHLIGER. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Dec. 1.—The receipts 
of both comb and extracted honey are not 
large; demand only fair, but we look for a 
better demand from now on. We quote: 
No. 1 white comb, 24-sections, $3.25@$3.35; No. 
2, $3.00; No.1 amber, $3.25; No. 2, $2.75@3.00. 
Extracted, white, per pound, 8%@oc; amber, 
7%@8c; dark, 6@7c. Beeswax, 25@30c. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 


Boston, Dec. 1,—Fancy white comb,17@18c; 
light amber, 1sc; amber, 14c. Fancy white 
extracted, ro@11c; light amber, 9@1oc;_am- 
ber, 9c. Beeswax, 30c. BLAKE,-LEE Co. 


NEw YorK, Dec. 2.—Comb_ honey is in 
good demand for all grades. On account of 
the short crop, receipts are rather light and 
hardly sufficient to fill demands. No. 1and 
fancy white find ready sale at from 15@17c, 
according to quality and style of package; 
No. 2 white, 14c; mixed and amber, 13c; 


Trade a Part of Your Honey Crop 


For Supplies for Next Season 
Send Your Order NOW, 


We are in the market for honey, both extracted and 
We should like to 
have samples and lowest prices on your crop, and will 
advise you immediately what we can use, and treat 





next year. 


Save Freight by ordering from Cincinnati. 
This is an item worth looking after. 


| buckwheat at from 10@r12c, according to qual- 





and Save 4 Percent 


paint, Porter bee-escapes, Bingham smokers, bees, 
queens, printed matter, cartons, honey-packages (tin 
and glass), bushel boxes, hotbed sash, honey-labels, 
seeds, and such seasonable goods, the discount is not 
allowed; but where a large general order includes 
some of the excepted articles, not exceeding ten to 
twenty percent of the whole order, the discount may 
be applied to the whole order. 


If you have mislaid our catalog sent you at the begin- 
ning of the season, let us mail another. 
your while to make up your order now and send it to 
us with a cash remittance. 
for next season cheaper than at any other time during 





ity. Extracted is in fairdemand. Early in 
the season reports from California and the 
Northwest indicated a short crop. These 
reports, however, have been misleading, as 
it is now generally conceded that the crop 
in California, as weli as in the Far West, 
was much larger than the reports given out 
indicated, consequently prices show a 
downward tendency, and are likely to go 
still lower. On account of the high prices 
asked in the beginning of the season, some 
large concerns have cut honey out altogether, 
while others have been able to secure their 
supply in foreign honey, at considerably 
lower figures. Extracted, from the above- 
mentioned points, is now being offered free- 
ly, and it 1s evident that there are large 
quantities yet to be disposed of. We quote: 
California white sage, 9c@9%c; light amber 
at from 8c@8%c; amber at from 7@7%c; 
alfalfa at from 74@8c; white clover and lin- 
den at from 9@94c; buckwheat and dark at 
from 7@7%c—possibly 8c. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


Engravings for Sale. 


We are accumulating quite a large stock 
of bee-yard engravings and other pictures 
used from time to time in the American Bee 
Journal. Nodoubt many of them could be 
used by bee-keepers in their local newspa- 
pers, on their letterheads, on souvenir cards, 
or in other profitable or interesting ways. 
If we can sell them it will help us to pay for 
others that we are constantly having made 
and using in these columns. 

We do not have a catalog or printed list of 
the engravings, but if you will let us know 
just which you want we will be pleased to 
quote you avery low price, postpaid. Just 
look through the copies of the Bee Journal 
and make your selection. Then write to us. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 








CHICAGO, ILL 












It’s worth 


Youcan buy your supplies 





C. H. W. Weber & Co., 


2146 Central Ave., 






Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Less 4 Percent Discount —— DECEMBER 


“Falcon” 


The + Standard + Bee-Keepers’ + Supplies 











KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Freight Center of the West- 
ern States 


A complete stock of *‘ Falcon ’’ hives, sections, 
foundation, smokers, shipping-cases, extractors, etc., 
is kept in stock at this centrally located house for 
prompt shipment at a great saving of freight. 
** Falcon” goods, hives andsupplies made right, may 
be obtained from this point less the maximum early 
order discount. Write for Red Catalog and send list 
of 1912 requirements for quotation to C. C. Clemons 


Bee Supply Company, 130 Grand Avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


“falcon” dealers are in every State and encircle the Globe. 


nearest one to you. 


W. T. Falconer 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Freight Center of the Mid- 
dle States 


Our branch, W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 117 North 
Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill., is the only bee-supply 
house in the business section of this metropolis 
of the States. Surrounded on every hand by freight 
and express depots we are pre-eminently fitted to take 
care of your wants, making shipment by the cheapest 
and most direct route to you and there is never 
any charge for drayage to depot. Let us quote you 
less early order discount from this freight-saving 
center. 


Write for name of 


Mig. Company, 


‘Where the Good Bee-Hives Come From ”’ 


Factory : Falconer, N. Y. 


You Wan 


WHERE pure water is plentiful, comes when you 
wish, and stays when you will; 

WHERE cyclones are unknown, and blizzards 
impossible; 

WHERE crops never fail from drouth, and the 
unhoused harvest is never damaged by storms; 


WHERE your stock can feed and fatten on pas- 
tures that are always green; and you can work in your 
fields with profit and pleasure every day in the year— 
except Sunday; 

WHERE you can grow to perfection all the pleas- 


ant fruits, and all else that can contribute to make 
your home a paradise; 


WHERE you can raise two crops of some things 
(on the same ground the same season), and continu- 


YOU WANT A 


WHERE you can (with the help of your boys) | 


take the best care of it—thus forever ending the tor- 
turing ghost of “hired help;” 

WHERE “your boys” will get rich on berry- 
patches, and “the women-folks” with poultry—as a 
by-product; 

WHERE you can get more net cash every year 


Col. E. S. WEEDEN, 


Stating you saw this advertisement in the American Bee Journal. 








117 North Jefferson Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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t a Home: 


ous crops of other things, giving you “a money har- 
vest” to sell every week in the year; 


WHERE “sunny days” cover two-thirds the time, 
and yet sunstroke or “death or damage from heat” 
are unknown; 


WHERE bees banquet in fields of never-fading 
flowers, securing rich stores of honey—which they do 
not consume “in wintry hours ;” 

WHERE you can grow practically all the nuts 
and fruits of commerce to perfection and in enormous 


quantities. Remember that Apricots, Almonds, Rai- 
sins, Figs. Olives and Washington Navel Oranges 
can not be grown in commercial quantities anywhere 
in the United States outside of California. Hence, a 
good price is assured, and over-production impossible. 


FAIRY FARM 


from ten acres than can be wrested from a quarter 
section of the best farm land in the Mississippi Valley, 
and all this while escaping the lonesome isolation and 
dreary drudgery inseparable from the larger farming. 

You want to know all about this wonderful land. 
You can secure full and accurate information by writ- 
ing to 


OROVILLE, CALIF. 


Reference—Editor American Bee Journal. 
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